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T the end of last week and the begin- 

ning of this there was little or nothing 
‘doing in home politics, though here and there the 
horns of Gladstonian triumph were still blowing, blow- 
ing, over the last contests necessitated by, the elevation 
of Mr. FLowER and Sir Lyon PLayrair to the peerage, 
and the remarkable fact that a meeting had been held 
at Woodford, in Ireland, without disturbance or police 
interference. The hearts of patriots (or some of them) 
in Ireland have been saddened by the news that Mr. 
WILLIAM O’BRIEN is, like Mr. WHIFFERS, “ going to 
“resign.” Rude men connect this with certain little 
sums of costs due to Mr. BoLTon and to Lord Saissury ; 
while Mr. REDMOND, as the mouthpiece of the other 
patriots, has said very unkind things about Mr. O'BRIEN. 

Foreign and and Foreign news in the earlier part of the 
Colonial Affairs. time covered by this Chronicle was rather 
plentiful than important. Cholera reports generally 
improved. The quarantine orders in America practi- 
cally stopped emigration when they reached Europe, 
but they had meanwhile been justified by the breaking 
out of the disease on board several ships New York 
bound, the crews and passengers of which were accord- 
ingly quarantined on the islands in New York harbour. 
It was announced on Tuesday that the criminal in- 
action of the Hamburg Senate was to form the subject 
of regular diplomatic representations, which, if the 
Emperor is really minded to express his opinion of the 
conduct of these magnificoes, will give him a good 
opportunity. France has been chiefly occupied by 
President Carnot’s visit to Savoy to celebrate the 
centenary of the grabbing of that country by the first 
Republic. The proceeding was in more ways than one 
in very doubtful taste, and was crowned by a most 
absurd farce—the solemn embracing by the PRESIDENT 
of a little child dressed up in Russian clothes. 
Indian and Afghan news was vague, and few reasonable 
persons will derive much comfort from the assertion that 
the Czak is angry with Colonel Yanorr. The kind of 
anger which praises, promotes, and gives opportunities 
for repeating offences already committed may be useful 
to the person who shows it, but is not of much use to 
those whom it is intended to placate. ——Details arrived 
of the formal annexation of the Gilbert Islands. Minor 
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anniversaries (the Genoese dockyard men, by the way, 
with the usual gracious sweetness of contemporary 
“ Labour,” had selected the latter date for a strike), 
the movements of Emin Pasna, and so forth. On 
Tuesday morning a long “cracking up” of his own 
administration by President HARRISON, especially in 
reference to the MCKINLEY tariff, was telegraphed from 
America. On Wednesday a report as to the oc- 
cupation of Egypt which had been spread abroad, 
and which receives further notice elsewhere, was con- 
tradicted. Russian newspapers, noticing Professor 
VamBeEry’s remarks on the Pamir question, differed 
somewhat in tone. Some took the impudent line, 
and asserted (we suppose on the “thousand miles” 
principle) that the brush with the Afghans had taken 
place on “territory subject to Russia,” while others 
declared that Russia does not in the least want the 
Pamir, but only “an outlet to the Indian Ocean.” 
To which all that can be replied is that till English 
statesmen take leave of their senses she cannot have 
one. It would be bad to have her at the foot of 
the Hindu Koosh; but it would only be the badness 
of bad neighbourhood. The Russianizing of Persia 
(which “an outlet to the Indian Ocean” means) 
would bar for ever that land-route to India which 
England, if she is not to dwindle and disappear, must 
one day open and possess. There was more news of 
the Arab rising against the Congo State, and in France 
a heavy sentence was inflicted on GREINER, the alleged 
accomplice of the American Captain Borvr in betray- 
ing official documents. The sentence (twelve years) is 
said to be intended as a warning to diplomatists, which, 
as Captain Borup got off scot-free, seems a little hard 
on GREINER. The curiously petty spite of Portugal 
towards England for having left her in Africa a great 
amount of territory to which she has the vaguest claims 
by tradition, and none at all by fact or power of man- 
agement, has been shown by the levying of margarine 
duties on Irish butter. Now we have no foolish tender- 
ness for bad things because they are Irish. But Irish 
butter is not bad, and it is not margarine. A full 
report from Captain LuGarp on affairs in Uganda was 
published on Thursday morning, and may be said to 
furnish, as might have been expected, a justification 
of the saying that one story is good till another is 
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told. Nor is it a mere case of story against story ; for 
this second version simply confirms the inferences 
which all good judges drew from the statements on 
the other side. We are afraid that there are too many 
instances in the history of missionary enterprise of 
zeal having swallowed up, not merely discretion, but 
common decency and Christianity. But the conduct 
of the French Mission on this occasion can only be 
characterized as among the most disgraceful on record. 
Meanwhile, in France itself the newspapers were hug- 
ging themselves on the fact that, while Lord SaLissurY 
intended to send seven ships to do honour to Italy at 
the CoLumBus celebration, Mr. GLADSTONE has sent 
only three. For a great nation, now, is not this a very 
little small? It was said that the revolt in Yemen 
had been at last suppressed, and the Pamir matter, the 
French Dahomey expedition, and other things, were 
briefly referred to.——A South African Exhibition was 
opened at Kimberley on Thursday. The strike at Car- 
maux in the Tarn is noteworthy, because its cause— 
the claim of a Mayor who is in the employ of capitalists 
to absent himself from work?as he pleases—is only an 
extension, and hardly a caricature, of things that we 
hear in England. 


This has been a very heavy week for Con- 
gresses and festivals. The Trade-Unions 
Congress met at Glasgow on Monday at a time very 
suitable, though apparently in a temper by no means 
disposed, for justification of their ways-to Gop and 
man. The Congress of Orientalists (whether ninth, 
nineteenth, or ninety-ninth, we shall not say) also 
met and listened to Mr. Max MULLER, as President. 
On Tuesday the other President at Glasgow had 
his turn, and discoursed less harmlessly than the Oxford 
Professor. Mr. Joan HopGe hugged himself on the 
decay of “servility” (which, being interpreted, means 
good feeling, contentment with your wages, and an 
abstinence from ‘“ bashing ” those who are content 
with theirs), and very naively ended up by avow- 
“one aim and one purpose, the advancement 
“of the class to which they belonged.” O candid 
Mr. Hopere! After this there was a wrangle about the 
everlasting Eight Hours in the shape of a grumble at 
Mr. Fenwick and the Parliamentary Committee, and 
the Congress ended its day by nationalizing royalties. 
Why not nationalize labour too? The Orientalists had 
on this day the felicity of seeing some square inches of 
a very old papyrus of the Septuagint, listened to Pro- 
fessor E. B. CowE.u’s sectional address, and heard Dr. 
Epkins, Mr. FLinpers Perrig, and other specialists 
talk of their specialities. On this same day the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod opened at Rhyl, and was addressed 
by the Lorp Mayor. On Wednesday, the Trade- 
Unionists chiefly wrangled in their usual orderly 
fashion; the Orientalists, besides hearing about all 
things, from Fiji to Tel-el-Amarna, were enabled to 
listen to a paper written, though not read, by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, the chief point of which was the en- 
deavour to fix upon anax andron the meaning as 
of headman or commissioned chief, the commission 
proceeding from Egypt. It was like many of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S theories—Homeric and other—ingenious ; 
but, also like most of them, a curious example of the 
intellectus sibi permissus, and ranging amid conjectures 
without troubling itself very much about evidence. 
——On Thursday the Trade-Union Congress provided 
even less that is noteworthy than on Wednesday, 
though there were more squabbles. The most im- 
portant paper read at the rival meeting was one by 
Major Winaate, the first authority on the Soudan. 
A successful festival of the Three Choirs has been 
held at Gloucester during the week. F 
The Law ‘The series of courts-martial on the officers 
Courts. of the ships which met with accidents in 
the manceuvres ended in the finding of negligence in 
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all cases but one. Nothing, however, but reprimands 


followed in the way of sentence, on the ground, we sup- 
pose, that it would be rather hard on the unlucky actors 
in this mimic warfare if the Admiralty said, “‘ We insist 
“on your making omelettes, but on your heads be it 
“if you break any eggs.” Another court-martial on 
the chief engineer of the Sharpshooter (which, it may 
be remembered, arrived in port with about as much 
water inside of her as out) was subsequently held, but 
was avowedly in the nature of an inquiry only——On 
Wednesday an inquest was held on a young woman 
who had thrown herself over Dover cliffs because she 
had been jilted by a young man, who, she was con- 
vineed, ‘would have been ennobled mentally and 
* morally by alliance with her.” This is the kind of 
canting gabble which is common now in speech and 
article,‘in sermon and drama. And here are the fruits 
of if.——-On Thursday a verdict of death by misad- 


venture was brought in in the Clapham Junction 


collision case. 


ee The Doncaster meeting opened on Tuesday 
with good fields, fair weather, and excel- 
lent racing, the three most interesting events being 
the Fitzwilliam and Champagne Stakes and the Great 
Yorkshire Handicap. Eighteen ran for the first- 
named, which was secured by Mr. Kitsytu’s Sprightly. 
In the Champagne the Duke of PortLanp’s filly, The 
Prize, just beat Mr. Bairp’s Silene, with Perigord and 
Queen’s Pardon close up. Milford, once highly thought 
of, could not get a place. Mr, HouLpswortn’s Spring- 
time won the Great Yorkshire very well. On Wed- 
nesday there was some good racing besides the St. 
Leger, but the general interest was, of course, con- 
centrated on this. Nor did La Fléche’s comparatively 
easy victory surprise those who had brought study of 
her actual performances to support the general theory 
of the “ mares’ month.” Still less surprising was the 
complete failure of Orme to stay at the end of the 
race after he had held his own well for the first mile 
or mile and a half. Sir Hugo ran well; but his failure 
to get upto La Fléche confirmed those who declared 
that her former defeat was due to bad luck. Water- 
cress and May Duke were both in front of Orme. 
There was a good field for the Cleveland Handicap, 
which was won by Mr. Taytor’s Exhalation, while Mr. 
Merry’s Stirrup Cup won the Tattersall Stakes for 
two-year-olds particularly well. Thursday was some- 
thing of an off day, but the racing was good. The 
largest field was for the Portland Plate, which was won 
well by the Duke of DEvoNSHIRE’s good horse Marvel, 
while, for the Alexandra Plate, Worldly Wise cut down 
the field from the first, and won easily. Of the other 
events, the best race was the Corporation Selling Plate, 
which was fought hard for by Daft One and Miss 
Bendigo, and just won by the former, 


Cricket, he regular series of County Cricket 

* Matches was finished last week, or rather 

it came to an end, for no match begun in the latter 
half of the week was allowed by the weather to be 
concluded. According to the system of scoring now 
adopted, in which losses are deducted from wins, and 
drawn events do not count, Surrey ranks first, Notts 
second, and Somerset third. Yet Notts has beaten 
Surrey in both the matches wherein they met. This 
practical result of the system is, perhaps, more anoma- 
lous in appearance than in reality. A worse fault in 
it may be indicated by putting a supposititious, but 
not impossible, case. A county which drew in every 
match would score nothing at all; and yet it would 
pretty certainly be one of the best Elevens of the year. 
This week, as usual towards the close of the season, has 
seen some mixed matches of interest. At Scarborough, 
Mr. THORNTON got a very good Eleven together to fight 
with Surrey. But few of them scored, except Mr. E. 
Siro, who made 122, The Surrey batsmen, however, 
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were not more fortunate on the first day. Meanwhile 
at the other end ‘of England, on the Portsmouth 
ground, an excellent East and West match had been 
got up, the Somerset team contributing most of the 
strength ofthe West, while the East had good men out 
of divers Elevens from Yorkshire to Sussex, Mr. WRIGHT 
and ULyett doing most of the batting for it in the 
first innings, and Mr. NewHam in thesecond. Theall- 
round batting of the Western team, however, and the 
bowling of Mr. Woops, were too much for their oppo- 
nents, and the West won by 48 runs. Rain stopped 
the match at Scarborough. A North and South 
match began at Hastings on Thursday, wherein the 
North were prevented by LonMaNN and Mr. Woops 
from reaching the hundred in their first innings. 
We are able most unfeignedly to assure a Lancashire 
correspondent, who complains that we did not mention 
the victory of his county over Notts, this day fortnight, 
that the omission was purely accidental, and in no way 
intended as a slight. The Lancashire Eleven has had 
decidedly bad luck this season ; and this last victory 
‘was a good one, and well deserved. 


As far as the South of England is concerned, 
yachting may be said to have come to an 
end this week, and this end was more than ordinarily 
weak. The yachting fleet usually “sheds” a good 
many of its members as it works westwards; but, 
probably owing to the very bad weather met with off 
the coast of Devon, the last meeting, that of the 
Royal Cornwall Yacht Club at Falmouth, was so badly 
attended that there was no competition in any class, 
and in only two did a single boat—the Queen Mab and 
the White Rose respectively—present itself to sail over. 
On Wednesday an interesting series of matches 
between two “cracks” among the small yachts, which 
are now in fashion—Lord DupLey’s Dacia and Mr. 
HeEnverson’s Natica—began at Torquay, the Dacia 
winning on the first day. Her rival turned the tables 
next day, leaving the rubber for yesterday to settle. 


To most of the subjects which have been 
rea eae recently discussed (we do not refer to the 
correspondences pour rire which some papers get up at 
this season) there has been added this week the very 
important one of the possibility of growing corn in 
England under present fiscal arrangements. There are 
those hardy ones who maintain that it is possible to make 
it pay even at thirty shillings a quarter, while no less 
an authority than Mr. Martin Sutton takes the other 
side. It is certainly a pity that English Free-traders, 
as a rule, refuse even to argue the question, and that 
not merely on the ground—a fair one enough—that 
after the last fifty years the remedy would be worse 
than the disease, but on the mere pooh-poohing denial 
that it is a remedy at all. 


A salt strike in Cheshire, which had begun 
Miscellaneous a lamentable display of violence, 
terminated on Tuesday by the good offices of the 
Bishop of CuEsTER. A lock-out among tailors ended 
on Wednesday, but one in the cotton trade was 
threatened. On the same day an Isle of Man 
steamer went ashore; but what might have been a 
terrible disaster—for, at this time of year, these 
steamers are crammed with passengers—ended well 
enough, all on board being got safely ashore.——At 
Grindelwald the Bishop of WorcEsTER presided over 
the Reunionists, and came to the conclusion that 
reunion of the Church of England with Nonconformists 
was at present impossible. A la bonne heure! But, 
in that case, what was the Bishop doing in this par- 
ticular galley ? The new Cunard steamer Cam- 
pania, the largest afloat, and ranking next in size to 
the Great Eastern, was launched on Thursday. 
Oni By the death of Mr. J. G. Wuittier, Dr. 
* Ho.mes is left almost alone as a prominent 
American man of letters who had made his name 
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before the middle of the century. Mr. WaitTier him- 
self was a most estimable man and an earnest fighter 
for things that he considered of good report. But he 
was certainly not a great poet, and it requires some- 
thing of a stretch in charity or a connivance in criti- 
cism to call him a poet at all. General CIALDINI, 
whose name rather more than thirty years ago was in 
every one’s mouth, and who, after his soldiering days 
were done, was prominent as a statesman, had for the 
last decade lived a life of almost complete retirement. 
Mr. J. G. McCarruy, as Irish Land Commis- 
sioner, discharged the duties of a difficult, not to say 
impossible, office with a great deal of probity and judg- 
ment. The terrible disease of which Mr. WINTER- 
BOTHAM, M.P., died, makes it unnecessary to say more 
than he was one of those Liberals who, having stood firm 
at the disruption of the party, six years ago, afterwards 
fell away. His majority at the last election had been 
greatly reduced by Colonel CHesTer-Master, and there 
should be a good chance of securing the seat for the 


Union. 
Books, &e, Books of interest continue few in number ; 
but one which has appeared this week, 
though a “ book that is no book,” in the severe esti- 
mate of Lamp, cannot pass without notice here. This 
is the useful Dod, that old favourite of the public, Dod 
(Warrraker & Co.; GEORGE BELL & Sons), which has 
duly made its appearance for the second time this 
year, wrought up to the new Parliament and the new 
Ministry. Some Rescued Essays of Thomas Carlyle 
(Leadenhall Press) bear tolerably sufficient internal 
marks of genuineness, but are issued (a very bad prac- 
tice) without the slightest information as to their origin 
or credentials. 


THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 


HE earlier sittings of the Trade-Union Congress, at 
Glasgow, have been mainly remarkable for the 
candid selfishness shown by the speakers and the votes. 
According to the general, though not uniform, rule in 
this country, there has been no sign of that rabid 
hatred of the capitalist which is universally found in 
meetings of Continental workmen. The delegates even 
cheered with emphasis when one speaker said that 
many employers are meritorious persons. But though 
they have not been rancorous or revolutionary, the 
members of the Congress have shown a quiet and con- 
vinced selfishness which possesses a certain grandio- 
sity. They expressed no wish to slaughter capitalists 
in heaps, nor did they in so many words propose to 
confiscate property generally. A resolution was, in- 
deed, passed to make royalties and wayleaves payable 
to the community, but the delegates have apparently 
persuaded themselves that royalties are not property, 
but “an*impost.” No doubt it would be possible to 
go very far on this road, but it is only fair to recognize 
the comparative moderation of the Congress. It might 
have voted for giving the mines to the miners, and, like 
Rosin Hoop, it is entitled to praise for the mischief it 
did not do. The resolutions generally were not of marked 
novelty. There were the usual motions in favour of 
more inspection of everybody and everything, and for 
the payment of members of Parliament. Various dele- 
gates have a direct, and many feel that they have a 
potential, interest in that reform. 

The spirit of the delegates is of more interest than 
their resolutions—and that, as we have said, was one 
of selfishness so calmly assured of its own excellence 
that it did not feel the need of advancing any excuse. 
There was not a word said to show that the speakers 
had ever thought it necessary to consider the interests 
of any class except their own. It was not left cer- 
tainly for the Trade-Union Congress to make this 
application of the principle that charity begins at 
home. A very little research will discover cases in 
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= 
which landowners, farmers, or the mercantile classes 
have been selfish enough. But they have generally 
at least affected to believe that what was for their 
good was also for the general interest. Considering 
the natural inclination of mankind to think that when 
they individually are comfortable it is a very good 
world, there was probably little or no hypocrisy in this 
contention. In any case, it gave those who opposed 
the claims of the classes named a certain hold upon 
them. With the Trade-Union Congress there is appa- 
rently no such thing as the general interest at all. 
There are only the Trade-Unions and the rest of the 
world. The world has duties to the Trade-Unions, but 
the Trade-Unions have no duties to the world. It 
often happens that a very small thing will display the 
views of a body of men in a peculiarly lively manner. 
In the course of the proceedings of the Congress Mr. 
RUDGE gave a curious little illustration of the views of 
his party. He argued that the system of empanelling 
juries ought to be modified, because “ there ought to 
“be some protection for Trade-Unionists. Under the 
“ present jury system there was no such protection for 
“ them, because, as a rule, juries were not composed 
“of Trade-Unionists. What was desired was that 
“ Trade-Unionists should be tried by their peers.” 
Mr. RupGe is clearly in complete sympathy with 
a certain ship’s cook who was about to be tried by 
court-martial. He was bewailing his hard lot and 
probable fate in the hearing of a captain who had 
also to face a court-martial. The officer bade him 
be of good heart and trust to the justice of the tri- 
bunal. To this the cook replied, “It is all very well 
“for you to talk. You are going to be tried by a 
“* court-martial of captains ; but I am not going to be 
“tried by ships’ cooks.” We are afraid that a Bill 
“ dealing with the empanelling of juries” which would 
satisfy Mr. RupGE would be difficult to frame so as to 
give equal satisfaction toother people. Employers and 
“ blacklegs” might also claim “to be judged by 
“ their peers.” Of course Mr. RupGE would reject any 
such absurd demand with contempt. Trade-Unionists, 
he would point cut, are to be protected, but other 

ple are to be controlled for the benefit of Unions— 
and that makes all the difference. Trade-Unionists 
must try themselves for their own protection, and others 
for the same reason. On the following day it was 
unanimously carried, on the motion of Mr. WILson, M.P., 
that workmen should sit on juries, and that all jury- 
men should be paid 10s.a day. At present it is all 
workmen who have a right to vote at a Parliamentary 
election who are to sit on juries. This loose definition 
will, no doubt, be corrected in time by an amendment 
to the effect that only Trade-Unionists are to be 
counted workmen. It is equally characteristic that on 
Thursday substantial support was found for a motion 
that during the course of a strike not only foreign 
workmen but foreign goods should be prohibited from 
entering the country. 


Mr. RupGe’s plea and Mr. WILson’s last motion 
were not the only manifestations of the Trade-Union 
spirit in the Congress. They were more than kept in 
countenance by the ill-tempered attack made on Mr. 
Fenwick. This was, indeed, handsomely beaten by a 
majority of more than two to one. It is none the less 
discreditable, and the fact that it found 121 supporters 
speaks very ill for the spirit of a large proportion of 
the delegates. A motion was made to censure Mr. 
Fenwick, the Secretary of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, for his opposition to the Eight-Hours Bill last 
Session. TheChairmanruled it out of order, but allowed it 
to be replaced by a general censure of the Committee, 
notoriously aimed at the Secretary. What made the 
attack discreditable was the undeniable fact that Mr. 
FENWICK’s opinions on the subject of the Eight-Hours 
Bill were perfectly well known before he was elected 


Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee. Indeed, 
he was not only elected, but re-elected, when it was 
known that he would oppose an Eight-Hours Bill, and 
after a majority of the Congress held at Newcastle had 
voted in favour of this measure. Yet an attempt has 
now been made to censure him for speaking and voting 
in the House of Commons in support of his opinions. 
The more moderate of his assailants were content to. 


] argue that Mr. Fenwick should have resigned as soon as 


he found himself in disagreement with the majority 
of the Newcastle Congress. To this there is the 
very sufficient answer that Mr. FENwIck’s disagreement 
with the views of the majority on this point was 
known when he was elected, and that he was under 
no kind of obligation to conceal his own beliefs, and: 
still less to act against them. The real feeling of 
those who endeavoured to censure him was doubtless. 
expressed by the speaker who said that “ those who 
“ pay the piper have a right to call the tune.” In the 
opinion of this Trade-Unionist the Secretary of the 
Union was to be expected to abdicate his independence, 
and to subordinate not only his conscience, but his 
duty to his constituents, to the will of the majority of 
the Congress. It will not be disputed that the majority 
has a perfect right to elect a Secretary of the Parlia-- 
mentary Committee who is of its own way of thinking. 
This is self-evidently true ; but it is also a very different 
thing from the pretension that, when it has elected a 
Secretary who is known to have opinions of his own, it 
may insist on his changing them at dictation. This 
was, in fact, the theory of the minority which voted for 
Mr. Woops’s motion. Mr. Fenwick defended himself 
with spirit, and argued very properly that in his place 
in Parliament he was to speak and vote for the opinions 
which he had defended before his constituents, and 
which they had presumably returned him to Parlia-- 
ment to maintain. 


This is undoubtedly a check for the “ New Trade- 
“ Unionism”; but too much may easily be made of 
it. The party and the views represented by Mr. 
Woops have grown steadily in power of late. It is 
the object of that party to bring the Unions into a state 
of discipline modelled on that of an American political 
party. They wish to establish the rule that the will 
of the majority is to be binding on all the members 
of the minority in whatever capacity they act. In 
practice the will of the majority is always found to 
mean that the real power is in the hands of the 
managing officials. The new Unionists are aiming 
at an organization in which all the Unions would 
act together under the direction of a small central 
committee of officials. They are making rapid strides. 
towards the attainment of this ideal. In several 
Unions it has already been reached. Within the 
last few weeks we have learned that the Lancashire 
weavers, who were united in opposition to the Eight- 
Hours Bill last year, have now been suddenly 
converted to it. The conversion is said to be the work 
of the officials, who have been induced to believe that 
an eight-hours day will prevent a fall in the rate of 
wages, The weavers have on this theory shown the 
most sheeplike docility to the orders of the officials. 
There is, it is true, another explanation of the con- 
version—namely, that the bulk of the weavers were 
always in favour of the compulsory eight-hours day, 
and that it was the officials who secured the vote 
against it. But this only shows how helpless the 
members of the Union were last year to control the 
officials. If all the Unions can be got to act in obe- 
dience to the word of command as they do individually, 
they will constitute an immense force in politics ; and 
it is clear that this force will be at the disposal of men 
who are very ignorant of the great interests at stake 
and utterly indifferent to the good of any class except. 
their own. 
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TWO SINGERS. 


HE memory of a singer in music and of asinger in 

words may be aptly mated in a tribute of admira- 
tion and regret. And a few words may now be added 
to what has already been said of Mme. TREBELLI. 
Mme. TREBELLI, as an artist, was one in a thousand. 
A singer with, according to some authorities, a made 
voice, she sang with extraordinary art, and with every 
appearance of inspiration. And the quality of the 
voice, made or not, had in it a pathos which was 
unaffected and therefore convincing. With an abso- 
lutely perfect style of vocalization Mme. TREBELLI 
combined an air of spontaneousness which had a won- 
drous charm. And with this as an actress she had 
unique merit. To leave singing alone, no one has 
played SreBeL or ARSACE as Mme. TREBELLI did. To 
speak of these two parts is to speak little. Lovers 
of music will remember her in other parts, and 
lament, as we do, that Mme. TREBELLI is not now 
on the stage to interpret the parts that we hope 
to find written by rising composers who, in their 
turn, will miss the greatest mezzo-soprano of this 
generation. Mme. TREBELLI, as singer and actress, 
may be—and we must hope will be—matched, but can 
never be surpassed. 

A very different singer in a very different kind of 
singing was the veteran American poet, JOHN GREEN- 
LEAF WHITTIER, who died this week at the age of 
eighty-four. We have said elsewhere that there are 
difficulties in the way of ranking Mr. WHITTIER as a 
great poet, or even, if the lines are drawn with great 
precision, as a poet at all. The late Mr. Bricut thought 
him a poet, and a great one; and it is fair to say that 
Mr. Bricut thought highly of Mitton; but then he 
also thought highly of Mr. Lewis Morris. The truth 
was that the substance of Mr. WuirtiEer’s verse—his 
“ Hicksite” Quakerism, his Abolitionism, his mode- 
rate Republicanism, all appealed to Mr. Bricar ; 
and Mr. Bricut was one of those happily, if not 
critically, constituted persons who feel no difficulty 
about the representation if they like the thing re- 
presented. There are some, of course, who will in- 
dignantly vociferate ‘“‘ Maud Muller” and “ Barbara 
“Frietchie.” All we can say is that a really amiable 
and accomplished advocatus dei who objected “ Maud 
“ Muller,” and was confronted with its opening after not 
having read it for many years, “‘cohorresced and evaded ” 
like an honest man as he was. It is a pretty piece, 
but rather shallow and very facile. ‘“ Barbara Frietchie” 
(in the same metre) has more distinction; but the 
writer never perceived that he had made much more 
of a hero of STONEWALL JacKsON than he made a heroine 
of BARBARA FRIETCHIE. However, it was never difficult 
to grant to Mr. WHITTIER a succés destime. He was 
thoroughly honest ; he was never pretentious; he was 
never ; and his verse, if it lacked, as it always 
did lack, not merely scholarship, but distinction, inspira- 
tion, and the charm of rendering the common uncommon, 


had a power of appeal to the general in his own country . 


which fairly earned for it the title of at least a substitute 
for poetry. Indeed, his sentiment was constantly 
poetical in quality, if his expression was not poetical 
in de And it must always be counted to his 
credit that, voluminous as was his work (a convenient 
edition of which, by the way, has just been published, 
or republished, by Messrs. WARNE in England, while a 
handsome one in several volumes was recently put forth 
both in America and here), he never stooped below 
a certain decent level of form. The most accurate 
criticism, perhaps, in the concrete kind that can be 

ronounced on Mr. WHITTIER is that he was in reality 
just the kind of poet that hasty and uncatholic judges 
have often pronounced Mr. LONGFELLOW to be. When 
LONGFELLOW was at his least good and WHITTIER at his 


best, they walked pretty closely side by side; but 
WHITTIER never reached the upper slopes of Parnassus, 
on which LONGFELLOw, if he could not climb its 
summits, often trod. 


ANAX ANDRON. 


R. GLADSTONE'’S appearance (per pro, as far 
as actual delivery went) as a paper-reader at the 
Oriental Congress on the “ Phcenician Elements in the 
“ Homeric Poems” was an interesting and agreeable 
one. It did not need Mr. Max MiLLEr’s well-meant, 
but rather fulsome, exultation over the fact that they 
had kings and princes before, but never a Prime 
Minister ; over Mr. GLADSTONE’S “ colossal humanity,” 
and over the certainty that HOMER would have decreed 
to Mr. GLADSTONE the epithet or title which formed 
the chief subject of study. We are, indeed, rather 
inclined to commiserate Mr. GLADSTONE upon the ruth- 
less thickness of this butter, which was not in the least 
required to make a crisp, if not exceedingly solid, 
slice of speculation go down. Nor can any one say 
that the address resembled Sir RoGER DE COVERLEY’S 
famous one to his brother magistrates in being rather 
a compliment and a testimony of presence and good- 
will than a contribution to the matter in hand. Mr. 
GLADSTONE, whether he may agree or not with Mr. 
KIPLING, in a line of the best piece of verse of its kind 
written for many years— 
Oh! East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet— 


agrees with learned persons in thinking that they once 
met very closely, Greece being the servant of Egypt, 
Phenicia the agent of communication between the 
two. The character of OpyssEus is an embodiment of 
Pheenician character ; while, on the other hand, anaxz 
andron (which Mr. GLADSTONE takes the greatest pains 
to prove to have been common to Greeks and Trojans, 
to have been heritable, and to have denoted member- 
ship of a class rather than tenure of an office) is trace- 
able to Egyptian sources, and signifies originally a sort 
of satrap or proconsul sent by Egypt to govern Greece 
and other dependencies. 

Now this would be an ill place to examine minutely 
certain minute points of Homeric language which do. 
not seem quite to make for Mr. GLADSTONE’s conten- 
tion, such as the use of dva£ in addressing gods, 
of the feminine dvacca, of the verb dvadcow more 
particularly, and of the compound employment of 
the term in such proper names as IpHtaNnassa, It 
seems, in particular, quite unintelligible that if, in 
Homer’s time, dva£ referred to class, not office, he 
should join with such words as S@pact, 
xtjyact. Duke, Earl, and so forth, have with us long 
undergone the transformation which Mr. GLADSTONE 
supposes in dvaf, but has it since occurred to anybody, 
otherwise than in burlesque, to speak of duking an 
army, earling a district, or viscounting a property ? 
To us the whole use of the class of words in HOMER 
himself seems to indicate a very direct “ official” 
sense. But this is not quite so odd as another part 
of the matter. Suppose that anax andron had be- 
come a title of honour rather than a designation of 
office. What evidence of any sort whatever does Mr. 
GLADSTONE produce, what evidence is there in HOMER 
or out of him, that it was originally derived f:om 
Egypt? The only thing that he produces is the 
rather Fluellenic argument that AGAMEMNON, who 
is called anazx andron, had to do with Mycene, 
and that at the tombs at Mycene things have been 
discovered recalling Egyptian burial-usages. Stay ; 
there is another. AiNEas is called anax andron, 
and he was a Dardanian, and the monuments tell 


us that in the fifteenth century B.c. the Dardanians 
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fought as allies of Egypt. We fear that there is about 
this a strong flavour of the Thackerayan genealogy of 
Dr Mocyns. You may prove most things that way. 
Indeed, Mr. GLADSTONE, with very agreeable candour, 
after avowing at the outset that his knowledge is really 
confined to Homer, declares that ‘‘ we are not to ex- 
“ pect in Homer any willing indication of the preva- 
“ence in his already glorious country of a foreign 
“ rule.” We shall not dwell on the disquieting indica- 
tion of the sapping of Mr. GLapsTone’s Homeric 
faith which this phrase gives. “ Already glorious” 
might be twisted by the Accuser into a terribly 
late dating of the Homeric poems. But that is 
no doubt only a slip of words. What is really remark- 
able is that Homer gives us no indication—“ willing ” 
or otherwise. This interpretation of anax andron is, 
when the paper is calmly read, evidently and obviously 
the result of pure conjecture. ‘An impression” Mr. 
GLaDsTONE prefers to call it. But an impression must 
be derived from the subject itself, not from something 
else ; and there is most assuredly nothing in HoMER— 
at least Mr. GLADSTONE has produced nothing, and we 
know nothing to add to what he has produced—which 
gives any idea of a foreign, much less of an Egyptian, 
origin of the term anax andron; while there are in 
Homer many things which are almost hopelessly in- 
compatible with the notion of a “class,” not an 
“ office,” sense of the term in Homeric times. 


EGYPT. 


it is probable that few people took very seriously 
4 the announcement, made in some newspapers on 
Tuesday, that the evacuation of Egypt, or the reduction 
of the army of occupation toa merely nominal strength, 
and the concentration of some of it in Cyprus, had 
been resolved upon. The elements of improbability 
and of probability of the wrong sort were too ob- 
viously combined in it. Even Mr. GLADSTONE would 
hardly be likely to decide on such a step without a 
Cabinet Council, or even more than one, with his Foreign 
Secretary hardly yet au cowrant, and before even the 
whole of his colleagues had presented themselves to 
their constituencies for re-election. On the other hand, 
everybody could see, or should have seen, why the 
rumour was started at this particular time. The 
season of Indian reliefs has begun, or is beginning, and 
one of the regiments now in Egypt was likely to be, 
and we believe actually is, under orders to go further 
East. It was obviously probable that, if the ill-advised 
stepof evacuation should ever be taken, it would be done 
in some such way as the telegram indicated—first, by the 
removal of the garrison from Cairo to Alexandria ; then 
by its more or less gradual diminution, and, lastly, by 
the concentration of some of it in Cyprus. Again, 
every one knew that the French Chauvinists and 
jobbers have had their hopes raised high by the acces- 
sion to power of a Ministry which is headed by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, which contains Mr. Morey, and which— 
as we all know now—would have contained Mr. 
LABOUCHERE but for those regrettable “incidents.” 
Yet again, it is the “shave” season; the Bourses, if 
not active, are open, and there are little pickings to be 
made out of even a contradicted announcement of this 
kind by an operator who is sufficiently wide awake, and 
not more than sufficiently scrupulous. Indeed, it 
seems that some pains had been taken to ground-bait 
the swim by “ gossip” for a week beforehand. Most 
people know what this sort of gossip means, and how it 
can be set about before a rumour is based on it, and 
the rumour is put upon the wires. Last of all, as 
we are duly reminded by Gladstonian newspapers, there 
are unfortunately such things as Tories, and, in a 
world infested by Tories, anything detrimental to the 


foreign domination. 


government of Mr. GLADSTONE is certain to be believed, 
and only too likely to be invented. 


Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to dismiss the 
matter as a mere wild duck of the wild duck season. 
For it must be remembered that, whatever confidence 
may be placed in Lord Rosesery’s good sense and 
power of staying the rashness and informing the 
ignorance of his leader and his colleagues, the present 
Ministry is in a very awkward position in regard to 
this matter. It is, indeed, a wholesome rule that the 
individual utterances of Ministers when out of office 
do not bind the Ministry of which they are members 
when in office. If it were otherwise, the conduct of 
affairs would be impossible. But the present Glad- 
stonian Ministry is in the position of having, if 
not unanimously, yet by a majority of its principal 
members, found distinct fault with the Egyptian 

licy of its predecessors. If Turkey or Russia or, 
most of all, France approaches Mr. GLADSTONE and 
says, “Please, when are you going?” the sins of 
his own mouth and of his colleagues will rise up 
against him most uncomfortably. Moreover, though 
he may still have a holy horror of the Turk, and 
may have lost that love for the Russ which was once 
convenient to him, he has himself lost no opportunity, 
either directly or under transparent disguises, of in- 
timating his desire for a closer understanding with 
France. Nowa closer understanding with France is 
not possible without some concession to French vanity 
on the one side, and French cupidity on the other, in 
the matter of Egypt. We do not ourselves believe that 
the maintenance of things as they are will ever result 
in any serious inconvenience to Great Britain from the 
French side. The French do not care enough about 
the matter for that, and despite that strangely undig- 
nified courting of Russia which they are at present 
carrying on, the lesson of 1870 is still too fresh in their 
minds for anything like a venturous or aggressive 
policy to find favour in the eyes of the majority of them. 
But so long as England directs the affairs of Egypt, 
and so long as, among other results of that direction, 
the country is shut to those little affairs of more or 
less shady business in which Frenchmen delight, more 
perhaps even than Jew or Greek, they will sulk with 
England. And though it is the profoundest of 
mysteries why their sulking with England should 
matter one jot to Mr. GLADSTONE (unless it be that 
for obvious reasons they are the only Continental 
nation of importance that does not think his Home 
Rule policy infatuated), it seems to hurt Mr. GLap- 
STONE that they do sulk with us. 


There are difficulties, too, in Egypt itself, indepen- 
dently of the avowed French party, or even of those 
who, like M. JosepH ReEinacH, want to see Egypt 
neutralized. It would be a strange thing, indeed, if 
English influence were altogether popular in the 
country ; for the reasons of possible unpopularity are 
numerous and by no means wholly discreditable. 
Everybody who is worth his salt has some dislike for 
A very young ruler like the 
present KHEDIVE—one moreover whose education, 
though in a country friendly to England, was not 
English—is more likely than another to find a cer- 
tain irksomeness in a tutor, even if the tutor have 
the tact and experience of Lord Cromer. No sensible 
Englishman can feel aggrieved if Egyptian states- 
men, Egyptian officers, Egyptian officials sigh for a 
rather greater amount of elbow-room than is good for 
them. We know that no greater amount is good for 
them, and such of us as are not hypocrites would 
frankly confess that, if it were good for them, it would 
not be good for us. But we need not be angry with them 
for being a little restless. To this excusable, if not very 
acute, discontent is to be added another kind of dis- 
content which deserves no mercy, but which is un- 
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doubtedly considerable in volume, and by no means 
inconsiderable in power. This is the discontent of all 
those natives and foreigners who have an interest in 
the bad government of Egypt, who see in the reforms 
already effected curtailed opportunities of gain or of the 
exercise of capricious authority and desire, and who fear 
to see further curtailment by further reform. The foreign 
horseleech and adventurer is, of course, an irreconcilable 
foe, and perhaps the native intriguer and petty tyrant 
is not much more reconcilable. It is a well-known, if 
a somewhat paradoxical, theory that even the governed 
classes of Oriental populations positively prefer unjust, 
tyrannical, and lavish government, with its ups and 
downs, to the moderate, regular, uninteresting pressure 
of Western administration. It is perfectly certain that 
the governing classes (which, if we include those who 
have a chance of governing, are very widely spread and 
ill defined) feel this preference very strongly indeed. 
Therefore, if Lord Rosesery has not yet had to put 
his foot down, he will, in all probability, pretty shortly 
have todo so. It is certain that the proper moment 
for the evacuation of Egypt by England, even if all 
other nations were kept out, and a force were main- 
tained in Cyprus ready to reoccupy at the shortest 
notice, is not yet. Great as are the improvements 
effected in internal administration, it is impossible, 
even in ten years, to remove the effects of centuries of 
misgovernment and millennia of serfdom, crowned by 
the mad extravagance of such a régime as IsMaIL’s. 
Only when the debt of Egypt is so far reduced that 
she can maintain a considerable army can she hope 
to stand alone; and every obstacle is being interposed, 
by France more especially, in the way of her reducing 
her debt. Only when her people have grown by years, 
almost by generations, of practical freedom to possess 
the instincts of independence can she be safe from 
relapse into slavery. And only when that country to 
the southward of her which for her safety must 


‘inevitably be hers, or in assuredly friendly hands, is 


reduced to order, can she have leisure to develop her 
own resources fairly. Until the entire course of the 
Nile is in Egyptian or English hands, it never will be 
safe for the lower reaches of it to be left to the unsup- 
ported defensive powers of Egyptians. Just at pre- 
sent the forces of Mahdism run small; but they may 
at any moment rise again, and a repetition of the 
defeat of Hicks PasHa somewhere about Wady Haifa 
would throw the whole country into chaos. Our own 
frequently expressed opinion is that it is quite time 
that an attempt to pacify and reoccupy the Soudan, to 
fix its frontiers, to regulate its trade, and to keep off 
the incursions of Arabs and European explorers were 
made. But be this as it may, one thing is certain. 
Until such an attempt is made, and made successfully, 
Egypt cannot stand alone in her present confined and 
threatened territories. 


THE STRANDING ON THE SKELLIG. 


HE practice of running Her Madgesty’s ships 
ashore appears to acquire steadily a greater de- 
of toleration in the service and of approval from 

the Admiralty. Within quite recent times one big 
ironclad has been sent to the bottom in the not un- 
known waters of Malta, with no very serious conse- 
quences to the officers responsible. The flagship of 
the Mediterranean Squadron has run und in a 
notoriously unsafe Greek anchorage which she had no 
valid reason to enter. On this occasion a reprimand 
was administered ; but distinguished officers were loud 
in condemnation of those persons who thought. that 
something more serious might have happened to 
gentlemen who were responsible for what, it seems, we 
are to understand is a very venal oversight. Only the 
other day the flagship of the Pacific Squadron was 


rendered unfit for service by stranding at Vancouver. 
What sentence will be passed by the court-martial in 
this case remains to be seen. The officers concerned 
should, however, take heart when they read the deci- 
sion of the Court which has just tried the six officers 
accused of endangering or damaging three ships at 
once on the Great Skellig. The acquittal of Lieu- 
tenant TORLESSE was, indeed, undeniably proper. But 
the reprimand administered to the other five officers is 
a punishment which, in our opinion, errs both in 
amount and in want of discrimination. 


The Forth, the Naiad, and the Apollo, together with 
the Arethusa which fell out on account of defects in 
her machinery, and need not be further mentioned, 
were despatched from Belfast Lough, with orders to 
make their way to Queenstown. This was part of the 
late game of naval war. Everybody was supposed to 
act as if he was in actual warfare; which, to judge 
from the result, would appear to mean that he was to 
show less than ordinary care. We certainly gather 
that this was the view taken by Captain Hutton, of 
the Forth, the senior officer. That his course was laid 
with insufficient care is proved not only by the result, 
but by the doubts of the officers of the Naiad and the 
Apollo, which followed the Forth. The navigating 
officer of the Naiad, Lieutenant TORLESSE, expressed 
his belief that the course they were ordered to follow 
would take the ships nearer the Skelligs than was safe 
in foggy weather. He said so, as it was his duty to 
do, to Captain PowELL, of the Naiad. Captain PowELL 
was entirely of the same opinion as his navigating 
officer, and did take measures to warn his superior, 
by signalling the depth of water, which he thought 
indicated that the Squadron was in a risky position. 
That he did not say so explicitly must, we presume, 
be due to the habitual unwillingness of naval officers 
to appear to presume to their superiors, Captain 
PoWELL’s signals only drew from Captain HvLTon 
the critical remark that the Naiad seemed to be 
anxious about the course. Captain Hunton would 
now probably agree that the anxiety was not with- 
out justification. He was, perhaps, not quite at ease 
himself, for he warned the ships behind to be pre- 
pared to follow if he swerved suddenly out of his 
course. As a sudden swerving could only be due to 
the presence of some danger which it was necessary to 
avoid, we presume that Captain Hutton felt that his 
course was not absolutely safe. When the Great 
Skellig was seen from the Forth the fog was so thick 
that the Naiad, at a distance of two cables’ length, or 
four hundred yards astern, was not visible from her 
bridge. The swerving of the leading ship, therefore, 
though quick enough to save herself, was of no use to 
the ships behind. The gun which Captain HuLTon 
caused to be’fired at once was merely a vague indica- 
tion of danger, which was neither speedy nor precise 
enough to save the Naiad from damaging herself very 
severely, and the Apollo from damaging herself to a 
less degree. 


We are not unaware that it may appear ungracious 
to object to the tenderness shown to an officer when 
tried on a charge which may ruin his career. It is so 
much easier in these cases to be good-natured and to 
look for excuses. But we cannot overlook the fact that 
the “default” for which these officers were repri- 
manded did endanger three ships and the lives of 
hundreds of men. This is not a small matter, but, a 
very serious one. Moreover, there are other considera- 
tions which, in the opinion of those who can under- 
stand that good nature to Captain A may mean no 
small cruelty to two hundred and fifty officers and men, 
to say nothing of the interest of the country, ought to 
have weight. The increasing frequency of strandings 
in the navy cannot but appear to be connected ‘with 
the extraordinary tenderness in the findings of courts- 
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martial. It really seems as if an officer’s character 
was in no wise injured by a known liability to run 
ships on shore. Captain HuLTON is himself a case in 

int. It was stated in the court-martial by the Judge 
Advocate that he had been reprimanded for running 
the Dragon ashore in the West Indies, tried again for 
allowing her to go ashore and acquitted for want of 
evidence, then in 1889 tried and “severely repri- 
“ manded” for endangering the Amphion. On’ this 
occasion he was, indeed, complimented by the 
Admiralty for the energy he showed in getting the 
ship into dock. Now he has been reprimanded for 
endangering three ships at once. Captain HULTON 
appears to affect the character of the daring pilot in 
extremity who, fora calm unfit, will steer too nigh 
the rocks to show his wit. We do not deny nor wish 
to undervalue the vigour he showed when the danger 
had arisen. But it ought never to have been incurred. 
The court-martial, too, showed a strange want of dis- 
crimination in inflicting the same penalty on the 
officers who were directly responsible and on the 
subordinates whose fault was that they did not ex- 
postulate firmly enough with their superior. If 
Captain PowELL, of the Naiad, Captain Poore, and 
Lieutenant HENDERSON, of the Apollo, were, properly 
reprimanded for following their chief too blindly on a 
course which they felt to be dangerous, some more 
severe penalty ought to have been inflicted on Lieu- 
tenant WrouGHTon, of the Forth, who did not see the 
danger of that course, and on Captain HuLton, who 
decided to take it. If any aspiring young officer, re- 
viewing the whole story, were to come to the conclusion 
that to be reprimanded for putting Her Masesty’s 
ships in peril, and then praised for energy in getting 
them out, is the most certain way to secure promotion, 
we do not know that he could be blamed for bad 
reasoning. 


Here we might fairly leave a very deplorable busi- 
ness if it were not for the amazing excuse made for 
Captain Hutton, indirectly by himself and directly by 
others. It is this—that, as he was to consider himself 
as engaged in actual war, he is not to be blamed for 
displaying less caution than he would be fairly called 
upon to show in peace. There are implied in this two 
astounding suppositions. The first is, that war is an 
excuse for want of caution in navigation ; or, in other 
words, that when there is the greatest need for ships, 
it is excusable to take the less care of them. It is 
surely unnecessary to insist that there is no ground 
for any such belief in reason or experience. NELSON 
did, indeed, say that an officer who was too careful of 
his own ship would do little damage to the enemy. 
.But that very great Admiral was thinking of actual 
operations, in which an enemy was to be destroyed, or 
at least distressed. He would, no doubt, have approved 
of an officer who, like Marryat’s Captain M in 
the King’s Own, threw his ship away in order to effect 
the destruction of a bigger enemy. Here there was a 
definite object to be obtained by the sacrifice. The 
~second supposition is that an officer is justified in 
risking a whole squadron, in order to arrive at a given 
spot a few hours sooner, when there is no certainty 
‘that anything will be gained by the haste. NELSON 
would never have approved such rashness. The object 
‘to be obtained was not worth the risk. As the result 
shows, such haste as this commonly ends in the less 
speed. So far from reaching Queenstown before the 
enemy could stop him, Captain HULTON would in real 
war have been at the mercy of the slowest tub of an 
ironclad afloat. He could not steam more than four 
knots with the Naiad in tow, and the Apollo in 
not much better case. Attacked by any battle-ship 
which could steam six knots, he must either have 
run, leaving his consorts, or have remained to be 
destroyed with them. And this was incurred in 


order to save a few hours which might well have 
been of no use when saved. It is not clear that 
an officer who has been three times court-martialed 
already for stranding or endangering ships, and twice 
reprimanded, has any right to plead the influence of 
the maneeuvres. Yet they doubtless had some effect 
on his conduct. From a sentence in Captain HULToN’s 
defence we learn that he made a quick passage round 
Ireland before, and was praised for it. Apparently he 
was eager to equal or break his record, and, therefore, 
went deliberately nearer the Skelligs than is considered 
safe in foggy weather. If anybody holds that this 
proves that the manceuvres as conducted hitherto have 
a wholesome influence, he must be left to his opinion. 
Their effect seems rather to be to promote a habit of 
“ showing off,” and a desire to get talked about in the 
papers and at Whitehall. The moral of which effect 
and desire is the need there is to put a stop to them in 
their present theatrical form, and replace them by 
“squadrons of evolution,” in which officers and men 
can be kept at work by an admiral, and not at play, 
with a strategical newspaper correspondent to supply 
the stimulus. 


MR. MAX MULLER ON ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES, 


T may not be very easy to say anything new about 
Oriental studies, and Mr. Max Mier, at the 
Congress of Orientalists, certainly said divers things 
which may even be called hackneyed. Many and many 
a large and warm provincial audience has heard the 
very tale which Mr. Max MULLER again repeated to 
the listening earth. Yes. Oriental philology dis- 
covered that the Sepoy into whom DonaLp Mac- 
DONALD drove his bayonet was a far-away cousin of 
DonaLD’s own, remote beyond even Highland reckon- 
ing. Their fathers did not feed their herds so near 
together, as the old woman says in Waverley, as to 
cause any scruples in the Celtic mind. Yes; we knew, 
on philological authority, that “the ancestors of the 
“ poets of the Veda and of the prophets of the Zend 
* Avesta shook hands and conversed freely with the 
“ ancestors of Homer,” but the ancestors of HOMER 
did not communicate Homer’s secret to the poets 
of the Veda. Connu, connu! Mr. Max MiLuer’s 
audience may have murmured to themselves, for 
this amount of knowledge would be deemed familiar 
by an audience in St. Kilda. We are also well 
aware that a hundred years ago Egyptian and 
Babylonian records could not be deciphered, whereas 
now they can be interpreted. On the other hand, we 
do not know that “the Veda has revealed to us the 
“ earliest phases in the history of natural religion.” 
That is only Mr. Max MiLLer’s private opinion. The 
Veda represents an advanced society; its religion is 
also advanced, complicated, peculiar, highly differen- 
tiated, and already in its sacerdotage. A provincial 
audience, say in Glasgow, may not be aware of this, 
but surely the Orientalists knew all about the matter. 
If they did not, it was not for want of telling. They 
were, at all events, not ignorant of the Greek opinion 
that the Greek alphabet is borrowed from the Pho- 
nician, of which Mr. Max MiLLerR reminded them. 
The constant preparation of intellectual pap for 
ignorant popular audiences appears to have become a 
fixed habit with the learned lecturer; but an audi- 
ence of specialists might well have resented the 
crambe repetita. We only come to matters more 
recent in the tables of Tel-el- Amarna, not un- 
familiar to readers of the newspapers. Egypt and 
Babylon, it is now notorious, had a good deal of 
intercourse; Mr. Max MiLuer thinks that Egypt and 
India had none. Consequently, we presume, Egyptian 
tales cannot be borrowed from India, which several 
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scholars still regard as the central manufactory of these 
wares. However, even if there was no formal inter- 
course, it is plain that there has never been any abso- 
solute break, between one people and others. Mer- 
chandise and slaves have ever been handed on from 
one nation to another; and, no doubt, ideas passed 
with the merchandise. 

Oriental studies, then, have assuredly cleared up the 
history of the Old World. We know more of Egypt in 
3,000 B.C., or of Babylon 2,000 B.c., than we do of 
Scotland 400 a.D. We may trace a Preparatio 
Evangelica in the whole history of the Orient, as 
Mr. Max MULLER does, if we are so disposed. The 
historical conquests of the Orientalists are vast, and 
almost startling, especially if Greek “ prehistoric” 
history is elucidated by Egyptian excavations—a new, a 
fresh, and a curious point, on which (perhaps because it 
is comparatively new) Mr. Max MiLLer had scarcely 
aword. The very place, Tel-el-Amarna, which yielded 
the diplomatic correspondence between Egypt and 
Babylon supplies pottery which, according to Mr. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, attests early Greek intercourse with 
Egypt. This, if true, is infinitely more interesting 
than all the marriage bargains of barbarians; but the 
learned lecturer left it almost out of view, perhaps as 
too debateable matter. Mr. Max M@LLer certainly 
avoided the happy plan of the Natural Science men, 
who at the meetings of the British Association fire off 
the very newest theory of the Origin of Life. Most of 
Mr. Max MiLLer’s facts are familiar to every reader of 
his many books and of the daily papers. This is de- 
cidedly disappointing. Yet we must agree with Mr. 
Max MiLier when he states a fact, also familiar, that 
England does comparatively little for Oriental studies. 
She has, indeed, fostered him as well as Germany 
might have done, and has been the mother of Brrcn, 
BupGe, Sayce, WILKINSON. But what does England 
do, what do her Universities do in their corporate 
capacity, for Egyptian and Babylonian and Indian and 
Chinese learning? Individual enterprise makes men 
like GreorGE SaitH Oriental students, and the British 
Museum has been a centre of materials and of oppor- 
tunities. But “ we are deficient in providing instruc- 
“tion in Eastern languages, such as is offered to young 
“men in Russia, France, Italy, and Germany, at the 
* expense of the State.” Even commerce suffers by 
this neglect no less than knowledge suffers. That 
this state of affairs should be remedied is the practical 
gist of Mr. Max MiLver’s Address, concerning which 
we have only to complain that most of it was entirely 
familiar to every one, that it pointed to no very fresh 
advance in Oriental lore, that it was, in fact, very much 
what any one of us could have written if requested to 
ed concerning the speech from the Presidential 

hair. 


CARMAUX. 


E Labour trouble at Carmaux is a very serious 
matter to the French; but for us it is mainly 
interesting as a reduction to absurdity of a form of 
claim frequently made by workmen. We have never 
seen anything quite like it ; but that is rather because 
the things differed in degree than because they differed 
in kind. The French case is really only an aggravated 
example of the common outcry raised by our own 
Unions when one of their members gets into trouble with 
the police or is dismissed from his place. On these 
occasions it is always argued that the poor fellow’s real 
offence is not assault, or bad work, but the purity of 
his Unionism. At Carmaux a Socialist workman who 
has been elected Mayor by universal suffrage has been 
dismissed from his place by a mining Company on the 
ound that he made his municipal duties an excuse 
Dr not coming to work. It has been asserted by the 


miners that the alleged reason for this person’s dis- 
missal is a mere excuse, and that, in fact, he was dis- 
missed for his Socialism. Therefore, they have struck, 
and have also earned the sympathy of the “ Labour 
“ party” throughout France. 

So far the dispute does not differ from many which 
we have seen here. M. CaLvIGNAC was, indeed, rather 
more outrageous in his pretensions than the most 
highly-strung young democrat could well be in this 
country. He may even be said to have exaggerated 
the already sufficiently bold claim made by the “ three 
“thousand young women employed in the shops in 
* Paris,” who voted a resolution that the Chambers 
do forthwith pass a law securing them six weeks’ holi- 
day before and after contingent disability—with, we 
presume, full pay and increased allowances. This might 
be said to represent the claims of Labour as emphatically 
as is possible. But M. CaLvicnac has outdone the 
three thousand young women. ‘The pleasing pain 
that women bear is not, on the average, incurred more 
than once a year, and they were not therefore demand- 
ing more than three months’ holiday out of twelve. 
M. CaLviGNnac’s municipal duties confined him from 
one year’s end to the other, and in the meantime he 
expected that his salary was to run on; in conside- 
ration for which he agreed to put in a day’s work 
from time to time. This seems to be really too much 
even for an agitator who comes from the neighbour- 
hood of Albi, and whose name ends in “ac.” None 
the less it was made, and the friends of Labour have 
supported it by this beautiful process of reasoning. M. 
CaLVIGNAC cannot live without money, even though he 
has been elected Mayor. If the Company will not pay 
him the salary for which he does no work, it will make 
it difficult for him to continue to be Mayor. This is 
tyranny, and a defiance of the will of universal suffrage 
which has elected M. CaLviGNac Mayor of Carmaux. 

This is the martyr, and the cause for whom and for 
which the town of Carmaux is practically in a state 
of revolt under the leadership of MM. CaLvianac 
and the deputy Baupix. The miners have gone on 
strike, and have insisted, with violence, on the resigna- 
tion of the Company’s manager. The offices were in- 
vaded by a mob, which was openly encouraged by the 
Mayor, and after standing out for as long as he could 
without mere rash folly, the manager signed a resigna-~ 
tion under threat of violence. Since then the town 
has been in the hands of the strikers, who announce 
that, if force is used against them, they “ will defend 
“ themselves in the same way.” M. Baupin heads the 
night-patrols of the strikers, and when he and they 
are invited to retire, replies “that the workmen are 
“ obeying only their own sense of right and wrong.” 
In this matter it is certain that M. BavupIn is a strictly 
truthful person. This is exactly what the workmen 
are doing. ° Nor does it appear that the public 
authorities are preparing to take any steps to compel 
them to square their conduct by any other standard. 
When “le ventre de Paris” was threatened by a 
strike of the bakers, the Government took effective 
steps to keep order, and even to fight the strike. Nor 
was any great outcry made by the Radical deputies, 
who wanted bread for breakfast like other people. But 
a miners’ strike at Carmaux is another guess business. 
In this case the Radical deputy’s love of the people can 
have full swing—and the Ministry knows what that 
means. It also knows that Paris will care not a whit 
whether a coal-mine Company in the Tarn is left with- 
out protection. So the Company is left without pro- 
tection, and is in receipt of a great deal of cowardly 
advice to “‘ be moderate ”—or, in other words, to save 
the Government a little trouble by submitting to the 
dictation of M. Catvicnac. If the Company is wise, 
it will do nothing of the kind. 
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MARS. 

ia among the planets there be any other inhabited world 

besides our own, it is most likely to be Mars. This is 
all that can be judiciously asserted on the subject. On 
Mars the conditions essential to the support of organized 
life appear to be present; everywhere else in the solar 
system, except on the didal globe with which we are in- 
timately acquainted, they are almost certainly absent. 
Mars, accordingly, rivets the attention of pseudo-scientists, 
perennially demanding a solution of the perennially insoluble 
problem of the plurality of worlds, and, as the planet most 
accessible to observation, engages, on the periodically re- 
curring occasions when he can be observed to the best 
advantage, the unremitting study of astronomers. 

Now one of these occasions came round this autumn. 
On August 4 Mars stood right opposite to the sun in the 
sky—a conjuncture which, indeed, takes place every 780 
days, as the earth overtakes her slower-moving neighbour. 
But this time the eccentricity of his orbit brought him 
nearer to the earth than he had been since 1877, when his 
famous miniature-moons were discovered. His distance, 
accordingly, which at unfavourable oppositions may reach 
sixty-one, was no more than thirty-five millions of miles. 
No wonder, then, that his ruddy splendour made a show 
throughout August in the southern heavens, enabling one 
to realize the formidable glare which created a European 

ic in 1719. Unfortunately, however, he rose in these 
titudes to so short a distance above the horizon that the 
chance of viewing him at closer quarters than usual was 
practically lost for Northern observers, and fresh information 
must be gathered mainly at the Lick Observatory on Mount 
Hamilton, in California, and at the mountain-station near 
Arequipa of the Harvard College Observatory. 

Already a good deal more is known about Mars than 
about any of the other planets, all of which—with the 
possible exception of the sun-sheltered Mercury—veil them- 
selves against scrutiny in dense cloud-envelopes. But the 
atmosphere of Mars is sufficiently transparent to allow the 
solidified, and probably terraqueous, surface of the planet to 
be clearly visible, with a good telescope, through its thin 
and scanty strata. The ground-tint of this surface is a sort 
of brick-red, assumed to be characteristic of Martian land ; 
but for no plausible reason so far alleged. The hypothesis 
of an inherently red soil offers a simple, if somewhat crude, 
solution of the difficulty; red vegetation should show 
periodical variations depending upon the seasons which are 
certainly absent; and as for alge, meteoric dust, and the 
like, credat Judaus A pella. 

These rosy continents are diversified by greenish-dusky 
spots, tang. there can scarcely be a doubt, seas and 
inlets. For the spectroscope shows aqueous vapour to be 
an ingredient of the Martian air; mists have been seen to 
form in it, and again to dissolve; and polar snows display 
themselves obviously as such, by melting freely under the 
growing power of summer suns. But where snow melts, 
showers fall, and mists rise, there must be water; and 
hence an approximate certainty that the dark markings on 
Mars indicate the substantial existence of oceans, straits, 
and bays. Fundamentally, they are of invariable shapes; 
drawings of some of them made by Hooke and Huygens up- 
wards of two hundred years ago are still perfectly recog- 
nizable. The details of their contours, however, are far 
from exhibiting the same fixity. The contrasted colours 
distinguishing—there is good reason to believe—areas of 
land and water are not everywhere bounded by hard-and- 
fast lines. Mutual encroachments apparently take place, 
and take place with great rapidity. Considerable tracts of 
surface have been observed to exchange the hues which 
serve as the badges of their characters between one opposi- 
tion and the next. Perhaps owing to the occurrence of 
inundations on a prodigious scale, or through the desiccation 
of countries previously under water; for the moist and the 
dry seem, in certain portions of the planet, to be always 
ready to alternate. 

The distribution of land and water is everywhere very pecu- 
liar. Two polar oceans wash a great continental mass, belting 
the planetary globe between 50° north and 50° south 
latitude. This, however, is everywhere broken up and cut 
across by the intrusion of surfaces of water most various in 
form. ‘The most curious among them, as well as the mest 
difficult to see, are the so-called “canals” discovered by 
Schiaparelli at Milan in 1877. They appear as perfectly 
straight dark lines, sometimes two or three thousand miles 


in length, the narrowest of them being about as broad as 
the Red Sea. They invariably start from one extensive 
sheet of water and terminate in another as if for the pur- 
pose of establishing communication between them across 
wide tracts of land. They can hence hardly be anything 
else than the gigantic watercourses they seem. They pos- 
sess the additional peculiarity of following Martian great 
circles; and this might lead us to suspect them to be a 
system of gaping fissures in a partially cooled globe, by 
means of which its entire water-supply will eventually sub- 
side into the interior, leaving it in the hopelessly arid con- 
dition exemplified by our moon. 

The most wonderful feature, however, of these Martian 
“canals” is their occasional duplicity. Each, at certain 
times, is provided with a twin running a strictly parallel 
course at an interval of from two to four hundred miles. 
So unexampled, so apparently unmeaning, is this phe- 
nomenon of “gemination,” noticed by Schiaparelli in 
January 1882, that it has up to this aroused even more in- 
credulity than surprise. Yet its reality seems in a fair 
way to be triumphantly vindicated. On the 17th of last 
August three astronomers at the Lick Observatory inde- 
pendently perceived the “ Ganges” in duplicate ; and the 
Fons Juventutis had during a week or two previously borne 
the same anomalous aspect. Now the Ganges was among 
the canals doubled by Schiaparelli in 1882; yet in 1888 he 
was totally unable to resolve it with a much larger instru- 
ment. This apparent inconsistency was, nevertheless, in 
accordance with his view that “gemination” is a transient 
condition that comes and goes with the seasons. It makes 
part, if this be the case, rather of the meteorology than of 
the geology of Mars. Thespring and autumn equinoxes are 
the seasons supposed to be favourable to its development ; 
but the southern hemisphere, just now turned towards the 
earth, is well advanced in summer—the solstice will occur 
October 18—so that the Milanese astronomer anticipated, 
during this opposition, no doubling of his enigmatical 
canals. The “Ganges,” then, has done more than was 
expected of it in the way of refuting scepticism. All the 
“canals,” however, detected at Arequipa with Professor 
Pickering’s fine telescope showed as single. 

The detailed interpenetration of land and water on the 
surface of Mars makes it fairly certain that there is very 
little difference of level between them. The solid and 
liquid elements, in short, may be considered as incompletely 
separated, and floods on the required vast scale may 
rationally be resorted to for the purpose of explaining the 
discoloration of certain areas, and the modifications in form 
of others. Mountainous regions, however, there are, too, 
though little is distinctly known about them, Equatorial 
peaks have been discovered at Arequipa; bright spots and 
streaks, resembling lunar peaks lit up by the first rays of a 
rising sun, were obvious with the great refractor of Mount 
Hamilton, in June 1890; and the brilliant projections, 
from the south-west limb, noted there this year, were most 
likely of the same nature. The silly fable as to their 
designed character, concocted in New York, and greedily 
swallowed by a certain class of readers among ourselves, was 
stamped with.the familiar features of astronomical “ sensa- 
tions.” It was, however, conceived in an even more 
audacious vein than usual. Interplanetary signalling, in- 
deed, belongs to the Jules Verne school of science ; its dis- 
cussion may afford amusement to the credulous and the 
ignorant ; but it deserves no serious consideration. 

What is certain is that, if Mars nurtures any astronomers, 
their view of the earth must be limited to the “cloud of 
all-sustaining air” which enwraps and protects her. None, 
or almost none, of the light reaching her true surface can 
win its way back to space. It is all consumed by dispersion 
or absorption within the sphere itself. The reflected rays, 
by which the body is seen from without, have been struck 
back from clouds or dust-particles floating in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere. The terrestrial scenery visible 
is, at the most, constituted by the summits of a few snow- 
mountains. Our atmosphere is, then, like the atmosphere 
of Venus, practically opaque. That of Mars is transparent 
for two reasons—because it is exceedingly thin, and because 
there is very little of it. Hence it is for the most part free 
from clouds, and those that do form in it are of a flimsy and 
ephemeral character. 

There is an excellent reason, on the face of it, why Mars 
should be poorly supplied with gaseous appurtenances. The 
insignificant dimensions of a globe only 4,200 miles in 
diameter, combined with a mean density less than that of 
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the earth in the proportion of 73 to 100, give it a mass only 
one-ninth the terrestrial. Similarly, its surrounding air 
might be expected to weigh no more than one-ninth the 
terrestrial air. Surface-gravity, moreover, has barely two- 
fifths of the power we are accustomed to feel the effects of. 
Thus, a small mass of air, being subject to very low pressure, 
must be throughout of extreme tenuity. Mr. E. W. 
Maunder has indeed calculated that the density of the 
Martian atmosphere at the surface of the planet, admitting 
the aerial mass to be such as we have supposed, must be 
just one-seventh the density of our own atmosphere at sea- 
level. To reach air so rarefied, we should pile Chimborazo 
upon Mount Everest, or ascend, if we could, to the region 
of the highest cirrus-clouds. 

But this deficiency in atmospheric covering adds greatly 
to the difficulty of accounting for the anomalous mildness of 
the Martian climate. An atmosphere literally protects the 
body it envelops against the cold of space. Apart from the 
help thus afforded in the way of impeding radiation, sun- 
heat is of almost no use for the purpose of establishing 
genial conditions. To convince ourselves that this is so, 
we have only to look at the moon, frost-bound, it is 
believed, under vertical sunshine; and to remember that 
perpetual snow may be found above the very equator of 
our own globe. Mars, then, if he were as near to the sun 
as we are, ought, by all reasonable anticipation, to be 
vastly colder, owing to the slightness of the means he is 
supplied with for storing sunbeams. His position in space, 
however, is so far from being equally favourable with our 
own, that he receives from the sun less than balf the 
light and heat poured upon the earth. His theoretical 
mean temperature, indeed, as estimated by M. Chris- 
tiansen, is —-34° of centigrade, and would be lower still, but 
that allowance is made for his absorption of a large pro- 
portion of the radiations he receives. But a mean tem- 

rature of —34° implies permanent and intense glaciation. 
Hardly even within the tropics of the planet, unless during 
some transient hours, could water be found in the liquid 
state if cold so rigorous actually prevailed. In point of 
fact, however, Mars seems, by authentic observations, to 


possess a climate milder than our own. Water, so far as | 


can be judged, remains unfrozen throughout the winters of his 
middle latitudes ; snow, except when it transiently caps the 
equatorial mountains just discovered by Professor Pickering, 
does not appear to fall outside his polar regions; and his 
polar snow-hoods themselves are both less extensive and less 
enduring than our Arctic and Antarctic accumulations. 
They are, indeed, from the rapidity with which they melt 
in summer, presumably composed rather of simple snow- 
fields than of ice-masses. Moreover, the process of growth 
through snow-fall has been photographically detected. Of 
two sets of impressions of the planet taken by Professor 
W. H. Pickering from the summit of Mount Wilson, in 
California, on two successive nights of April 1890—April 
is a winter month in Mars—the first gave the effect of a 
snowstorm progressing over a southern polar area as large 
as the United States; the second reproduced the stainless 
sheen of sun-illuminated, fresh-fallen snow. 

Can it, then, be that the Martian atmosphere, its rarity 
notwithstanding, some inherent quality rendering 
it a particularly effective trap for sunbeams? Nothing is 
really known of its composition beyond the fact, ascertained 
by Dr. Huggins in 1867, that aqueous vapour forms one 
of its ingredients. It is remarkable that the continents, 
dull red when viewed centrally, turn yellowish as they 
approach the limb, and so become covered by thicker atmo- 
spheric layers, This might be held to imply that red light 
is chiefly absorbed by the Martian air, although our rosy 
sunsets teach us plainly enough that blue rays are stopped 
by preference on their terrestrial aerial journey. The in- 
ference, however, is precarious. More probably the yellow 
tinge borrowed by objects near the limb of Mars results 
from the admixture with their native red light of such 
scattered blue beams as make the azure of our skies. 

Internal heat is another factor in producing planetary 
climate, even at the advanced geological stage reached by 
the earth, and presumably by Mars. The earth annually 
parts with an enormous store of this form of energy, which, 
slowly reaching the surface by conduction from the interior, 
is eventually dissipated in space. Yet not without paying 
toll on its passage through the atmosphere, which un- 
doubtedly owes a sensible proportion of its warmth to this 
forced contribution. ‘Mars, it is true, is assumed to have con- 
siderably outrun the earth on the road towards effeteness. 


This, however, is by no means certain. His progress may have 
been retarded through the identical cause to which he is 
now indebted for his exemption from glacial rigours, and he 
may in consequence still possess a good store of native heat, 
retained in his atmosphere in larger measure than might at 
first sight appear compatible with its tenuity. 

As regards temperature, at any rate, dwellers on Mars 
claim no commiseration. A terrestrial visitant would 
hardly need to carry his greatcoat. Nor would he be likely 
to notice any difference from what he was accustomed to in 
the alternations of day and night; while the changes of 
seasons would only surprise him by their comparative slow- 
ness, prescribed by a year of 687 days. He might, too, 
enjoy the sensation of lightness produced by the sudden 
reduction of his weight to less than two-fifths its normal 
amount, unless he were first asphyxiated by the want of 
respirable air. Robert Hooke, experimenting upon himself 
in an exhausted receiver, was probably beyond comparison 
better off, as regards the function of breathing, than he 
would have been if transported to the surface of Mars. 

The work of creation, however, includes that of adapta- 
tion. Infinite intelligence is not limited to one set of means 
for carrying out its designs. The worlds of space are multi- 
form both im themselves and in their possible inhabitants. 
Could we by chance or favour secure a specimen of the 
denizens of Mars, he might considerably surprise us. Casual 


conversation would possibly be impeded by unforeseen diffi- . 


culties, and fundamental ideas possessed in common might 
have to await for their exchange the invention of some un- 
imaginably recondite process. But the non-existence of 
any such beings is almost assured by the absence of any 
perceptible trace of vegetation on the globe speculatively 
appropriated to them. A fauna presupposes a flora, and 
Martian forests and corn-fields, turning from green to tawny 
with the progress of the year, have, at any rate, yet to be 
discovered. But changes of colour over large tracts of 
country in correspondence with the seasons could scarcely 
fail to have betrayed themselves ere now to telescopic scru- 
tiny. That they have not done so may fairly be taken to 
signify that they do not occur. 


SKETCHES OF STUDENT-LIFE IN MILAN. 
FARABUTTI AND DEBUTTI. 


it will be remembered how it was said in a previous article 
that the tribe patronizes a certain caffé near the entrance 
of the Galleria and spots from this coign of 'vantage eventual 
victims. The farabuito is a great connoisseur of human 
nature, and he knows the peculiar constitution of singers 
admirably ; so well, in fact, that he hardly ever varies his 
methods of imbroglio, never leaving out of sight two points 
—the singer’s vanity, and the fact that those who come to 
Italy to make a début will not leave the country before they, 
he, or she, exhaust all means of making one. He knows, 
besides, the average expenditure of students, such as board, 
lodging, and lessons ; he draws subtle conclusions from the 
cut of one’s clothes, the look of a watch chain, the style of ' 
refreshments one takes at caffés, kc. Nothing escapes his 
vigilant eye, and once a promising victim is chosen and the 


Jarabutto machinery set in motion, there is no escape for the 


poor wretch until he or she is laid by the heels and left pant- 
ing and penniless to meditate over his or her fate or folly. 
That is how the thing is done. A student, say a baritone, 
receives one day the visit of a decent-looking old man 
described on his visiting-card as ingegnere; the visitor is 
very profuse in his apologies for intruding, but he is so 
passionately fond of singing, and experienced so much 
genuine delight the other day when he heard by mere 
chance the young artist’s voice, that he really could not 
resist the temptation of seeing in persona the happy pos- 
sessor of such a unique organ, and here heis. Would 
the youngster forgive an old enthusiast, and, as token of 
pardon, would he gladden the heart of the intruder by 
singing “ Eri tu che macchiavi”? The state of feelings of 
the object of so much admiration is easier imagined than 
described ; there is nobody to accompany the aria on the 
iano, but that is of little moment, and off he “ Alzati, 
a tuo figlio,” &c., in the best Louisville style. Why is not the 
whole of Kentucky here? And to say that his old fool of a 
teacher told him only yesterday that, with time and patience, 
he might make a very fair bootmaker—a singer never. 
Well, here is an Italian gentleman, may be a princely 
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patron in disguise, and as fine as they make them, who not 
only does not let a phrase pass without Bravo / Benissimo / 
Ostia, che voce! &e., but who encores the /’s and g’s, and 
actually bursts into tears over the last bars of the aria. What 
a glorious day for the Stars and Stripes! But Jim Croaker, 
from Louisville, Ky., is a practical man, and thinks it 
good biz to keep warm a customer of so much impulse; an 
appointment is made for the next day at lunch-time, and 
Jim will see what the Signor Ingegnere has to say. In the 
meantime he sends home a full description of what his 
occurred, and misses his lesson, first because he does not 
feel as if he wanted one, and, secondly, so as to have an 
available five-frane piece for to-morrow’s lunch. And now 
affairs progress rapidly. Signor Ruffiani, the ingegnere, is 
anxious to know when Jim will make his début; true, he 
has not been to an opera since Tamburini, Lablache, and 
other great ones have gone ; but wherever Jim will sing he 
will follow him. Jim says he must study yet—at least, his 
maestro says so. True, maestri always do; but if Jim will 
take the advice of his friend, he will go among the agents, 
give hearings, and before a week is over he will have a fine 
scrittura in his pocket; should nothing turn up there is 
always time to resume the lessons. Of course nothing does 
turn up; but, as luck would have it, an intimate friend 
of Signor Ruffiani, an architetto, Cavaliere Roberini, has 
just taken a theatre in the South of Italy, for a freak, to 
amuse himself, and has sent an agent to Milan to engage 
a company, and to hire the scores from N.N. Jjm will 
be engaged at 509 francs a month; as customary, he ought 
to make a present to the agent, say 50 francs, and give 
him 1o per cent. of his salary. A mere trifle, consider- 
ing the opportunity. Here go 100 franes, in exchange for 
a piece of paper where is duly stated how Signor Giacomo 
Crocherini is engaged as primo baritono assoluto, for such 
and such a season, at the Teatro Civico, to sing in operas 
of his repertory, with so much salary and a serata d’ onore 
(gala night). Jim knows only—in a way—the Ballo in 
Maschera, and it is understood that he will make his 
début in that opera; of the three operas stipulated by 
the subscribers of Cav. Roberini, one is da destinarsi to 
the choice of the impresario, and, of course, Ballo will be 
chosen. Jim sends a copy of his serittwra to Louisville, 
Ky., and begins stage lessons with a maestro, recommended 
by Signor Ruffiani; of course, singing lessons went ad acta 
a long time ago. Suddenly there occurs a hitch ; the pro- 
raged of the score has heard that the impresa Roberini 

engaged a wonderful baritone for the Ballo, and asks 
treble the usual price for the hire of the music; it is 
downright robbery, but what is to be done? A few years 
ago the Favorita was let for the San Carlo at Naples for 
800 francs for the season; the next season, when Gayarré 
was to sing Fernando, the impresa had to pay 12,000 
francs! There is no remedy here, and Signor Ruffiani 
is very sorry, but under the circumstances he cannot 
ratify the engagement. What will they say at home? 
Is there no remedy? There may be one, but Signor 
Ruffiani is dead against these things; what is it? Well, 
let the impresa pay the usual figure, and let Jim make 
up the difference. How much? One thousand francs! 
Jiminy cracker, 200 dollars! Never mind, Amico, have 
patience and something else will turn up. But Jim has no 
patience ; he has written already to all his friends, had his 
scrittura announced in all Ky. papers, has subscribed to a 
dozen theatrical journals in Milan, has paid several hundred 
francs for lessons, for his. scrittwra, for photos in costume, 
&e.; he decides to part. with the 200 dollars, and starts at 
last with Signor Rufliani-for the place of his destination. 
Once there, during pianoforte rehearsals, he is given to 
understand that unless he squares the maestro direttore, the 
maestro concertatore, and the prompter, he will be protested 
at. the first orchestral rehearsal. Jim parts with a few 
more bank-notes.. Then, costumes go wrong, nothing 
fits him, everything is old and shabby, and he has to 
make alterations or new costumes at his own expense. 
Then he has to.make arrangements with the camorra, 
alias blackmailing clague; he has to square the local 
press—all money passing through the obliging hands of 
Signor Ruffiani; and, by the time he has done all this, 
he finds one day that the impresa has disappeared, that 
Ballo in Maschera was never hired, and that the few per- 
formances of Lucia or Linda which actually took place 
were carried on with his money, and that his friends the 
ingegnere and the architetto, the agent who signed his 
scrittura, the maestri, and in fact everybody with whom he 


had to deal in this first venture of his, were but a pack of 
thieving farabutti, neither at their first nor at their last 
coup. Poor Jim returns to Milana poorer and a sadder, but 
hardly a wiser man; and, if he does not go back to his 
native land, he turns a farabutto himself. 

The above case is neither extreme nor rare, but can be 
practised with impunity only on beginners who combine a 
total inexperience of matters theatrical with only an average 
amount of credulity and vanity. But even clever and well- 
guided débutants cannot escape the ignominy of paying for 
their début. The importance of a theatre, its reputation 
and personal talent, are no safeguards against this scourge, 
and, as a matter of fact, anybody can get an engagement 
for any theatre in Italy—a mere question of £ s. d. 

The simplest and least complicated way of performing 
this robbery consists in making you pay for the hire of the 
score; but the ways of the farabutti are as varied as the 
people with whom they meet. There are impresarii who 
have been running small theatres in Italy for over twenty- 
five years, and who never have made a company in a regular 
agency. A legion, nay an army, of farabutti is on the look- 
out for prey. They go round the singing-masters (conscious 
of the state of things, but helpless), boarding-houses, hotels, 
or simply watch new faces at the entrance of the Galleria, 
and pick their victims with the greatest ease. Ladies and 
American baritones or basses are the greatest sufferers 
under this system. The former, however, make sometimes 
a good thing of it ; the latter never. 

There is one consolation in this desolation ; the farabutti 
do not prosper, for they have to divide their ill-gotten earn- 
ings with too many of their confraternity, the theatrical 
camorra. Where that begins and where it ends Heaven 
only knows ; but a few illustrations may put the reader on 
the right track. This is the opinion on the actual earnings 
in the Italian career of the busiest and most important 
impresario there :—‘ Out of all the singers at present, there 
are not more than twenty who make their 800/. to 1,000l. 
a year, and out of that sum they do not put more than one- 
quarter in their pockets; the rest goes for the clague, sub- 
scriptions to theatrical newspapers, paid insertions, and 
theatrical agents. There are but two artistes in Italy who 
pocket all their earnings.” 

This is the explanation volunteered by a well-known 
Italian tenor :—“ I get 4o/. a night. Out of this I have to 
give 10/. to my agent, 1o/. go towards insertions in various 
papers, and ro/. for the clague each time I sing; so that 
only ro/. remain to me out of gol. But, if I did not do all 
this, I should not get even 5/. a night, and so I find that 
I am doing good business after all.” Well may one ask, 
Why these sacrifices? cui bono all this trouble and humilia- 
tion? There is but one answer from débutants as well as 
from artistes—it pays. It pays to sing in Italy or make a 
début there ; for Italy is the only place where singers can 
get a proper market-value for exportation. And, in fact, 
no sooner has an artiste, Italian or foreign, made his mark 
in Italy than off he goes abroad, and never returns to sing 
in his lovely native land. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE recent failures, and the decision to wind up Sir 
Titus Salt & Co., have added to the feeling of un- 
easiness prevailing in the City, and indeed throughout all 
commercial classes. The circumstances which finally de- 
cided the Directors of Sir Titus Salt & Co. to wind up have 
not been disclosed. Representatives of the press were not 
admitted to the shareholders’ meeting, and only a very 
guarded announcement has been published. But it is 
believed,‘ whether rightly or wrongly, that there were 
differences of opinion upon the Board as to the proper 
management, that the Company had also been ‘seriously 
affected by the depression in trade, and that the Directors 
therefore thought it desirable to wind up before the. diffi- 
culties of the Company were increased. The failure of 
Messrs. Redfern, Alexander, & Co. is, no doubt, very largely 
traceable to the banking crisis in Australasia. The house 
had been long engaged in the New Zealand and Australian 
trade, and naturally it was affected by the depression in 
that trade and the crisis through which the colonies are 
passing. Quite recently, too, one of the principal share- 
holders died, and it is understood that his capital was with- 
drawn from the firm. It is said, likewise, though we do 
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not, of course, vouch for the correctness of the state- 
ment, that a Spariish railway brought out a couple of 
years ago by the house was not a success. Considering 
the effects of the Baring crisis and the serious troubles in 
Spain there is nothing improbable, however, in the report. 

e failure of the London and General Bank surprised no 
well-informed person. The so-called bank was, in truth, 
not a bank in the English sense of the word ; it was rather 
of the type of concern of Messrs. Barker & Co. It re- 
ceived deposits at high rates of interest, and it carried on a 
considerable number of undertakings upon its own account. 
For a considerable time past it was reported that the Com- 
pany was in difficulties, and the announcement that it had 
closed its doors, therefore, did not surprise the City. For 
the rest, the matter is not of much importance to the 
City proper, though, of course, depositors, and indeed all 
connected with it, will probably suffer. But all these events 
coming so close together have tended to increase uneasiness 
and to strengthen the fear that other suspensions are likely 
to take place. Some departments of trade are exceedingly 
de . Considering all the circumstances, it is wonder- 
ful how well the home trade has kept up; but undoubtedly 
the great cotton industry and the iron and steel trade are 
very bad. The shipping trade, too, is bad, and farming 
gee are exceedingly gloomy. The recent heavy rains, 

igh winds, and cold nights have injured all the grain 
¢rops not yet carried. Even barley, which promised so 
well a couple of weeks ago, is said to have suffered con- 
siderably ; wheat will be a very short crop, hay was a 
failure, oats are not good, and it is said that disease is 
spreading in potatoes. Prices are unremuneratively low, 
not only for grain, but for cattle and sheep, and the number 
of pigs has been very seriously diminished. Altogether 
the outlook for farmers is discouraging, and there is no 
immediate prospect of an improvement. Furthermore, the 
crisis in Australasia has not yet come to an end. ‘Trade in 
the Far East is disorganized, and the fall in silver has 
increased apprehension and prolonged the crisis. It is a 
matter of course, therefore, that failures should occur from 
time to time; but there is no ground for fearing, so far as 
we can see, that there will be a serious crisis. None of the 
conditions which bring about a panic are now present. 
Speculation has stopped for a long time past, prices both of 
commodities and of stocks are comparatively low, there is 
very little being done upon borrowed money, credit every- 
where has been restricted for fully two years, and, in 
‘addition to all that,the banks have immense amounts of unem- 
ployed money. There is no reason to fear,then,a panic, or even 
a severe crisis, but that there will be failures from time to 
time is only too probable. We may hope, however, that 
even the failures will be less numerous, and less serious, 
than the public just now is anticipating. If the American 
Government would once for all make up its mind that its 
silver experiment has been a mistake from the beginning, 
and would without delay stop the purchases of silver, it is 
very likely that relief would soon be felt. No doubt silver 
‘would fall sharply, and a feeling of alarm would prevail 
for a while ; but after a little time the silver market would 
‘steady itself, trade with the silver-using countries would be 
adapted to the new conditions, and people would see that 
the worst had happened. Then courage would revive, 
credit would improve, and trade would once more become 
profitable. It is hardly to be expected, however, that the 
American Government will do anything till the Presi- 
dential election is over; but it may be hoped that when 
Congress meets in December decisive action will be taken. 
Tf itis, then it is not at all improbable that early next year 
there will be a decisive improvement ; but until the silver 
problem is settled, one way or other, it is impossible that 
there can be a real revival of business. 

In face of the uneasiness that exists it seems at first 
sight strange that the money market should be so very 
quiet. Bankers find it difficult to lend even for a week at 
B per cent. The rate of discount for three months bank 
‘bills in the open market is little better than 3 per cent., 
and that for six months bills is only about 2} per cent. 
All this, however, is but further proof of distrust. Those 
who have good credit and are able to offer unquestionable 
security can borrow at almost any rate; but then they do 
not want accommodation, they are unwilling to engage in 
new risks of any kind, and are more anxious to strengthen 
themselves against contingencies. On the other hand, those 
who really need assistance—those, that is to say, whose 
credit is not first-rate, and who have not unexceptionable 


security to offer, can hardly borrow on any terms. And 
this state of things is likely to last as long as the silver 
problem remains unsolved. 

That problem is in practically the same state as it has 
been for months past ; but the market for silver has been 
very quiet all through the week. The holders of the metal, 
particularly the great mining Companies, have found from 
recent experience that they cannot sell freely, that to 
attempt to force sales merely results in sending down the 
price, and in increasing alarm. Sales, therefore, have prac- 
tically ceased, and the market has been fairly steady. This 
has given some little encouragement, and more demand has 
arisen for India. But whenever selling upon a considerable 
scale begins again there will be fresh alarm and a further 
fall. The only real solution is the stoppage of the pur- 
chases by the United States, and an announcement by the 
Indian Government that no change will be made in the 
currency. When that happens, though we may have a 
short and sharp crisis, there will be a speedy recovery, and 
we may hope for a dissipation of uneasiness. 

On the Stock Exchange business is as utterly stagnant 
as it has been for weeks past. Investment is on an 
exceptionally small scale, and there is no speculation. 
During the week, it is true, there has been some recovery 
in South American securities. Next month the President- 
elect of Argentina will come into office, and it is hoped that 
all danger of revolutionary movements is now over. The 
belief is growing, too, that in Uruguay there will be no revolt. 
At the same time the exports from this country to South 
America are decidedly larger than at this time last year or 
the year before. Still there is little disposition to buy, and 
it is evidently too early for a revival of confidence. In the 
United States the alarm created by the cholera has sub- 
sided, and for a day or two past a fresh attempt has been 
made to raise prices upon the Stock Exchange. But the 
attempt is little likely to sueceed. The cholera scare proves 
that the market is in a very sensitive state; in other words, 
that a very large number of financially weak operators have 
bought more stock than they can pay for. Besides, the 
currency troubles are increasing, and will continue to in- 
crease, until the purchases of silver are finally stopped. 
The Continental Bourses, on the other hand, are still strong. 
The cholera has not had as much effect in Germany as 
might have been expected, and the great financial houses in 
Paris are doing their utmost to keep up prices. Apparently 
they are assisted by the Finance Minister. In August of next 
year the Four and a Half per Cents will become redeemable at 
par. They amount to about 271} millions sterling, and it 
is said that the Finance Minister intends to attempt a 
voluntary conversion in a couple of months. To deal with 
so large a sum as nearly 300 millions sterling compulsorily 
and at once is a serious matter, and it would obviously be 
desirable, therefore, to induce some of the holders to convert 
voluntarily as soon as possible. But a conversion is hope- 
less unless prices can be kept up. 

The Board of Trade returns for August are somewhat 
better than those for the previous months of the present 
year. The value of the exports of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures is a little over 20 millions, showing a 
decrease compared with August of last year of 619,000/., or 
nearly 3 per cent. For the first eight months of the year 
the decrease exceeds 15,300,000/., or about 3} per cent. 
The chief falling off is in yarns and textile fabrics, machinery 
and mill-work. It is to be recollected, however, that in 
August this year there were only four Sundays, while in 
August last year there were five. The value of the imports 
last month increased 63 per cent. For the eight months 
the increase is only about 1} per cent. 


In the best investment stocks there has not been much 
change during the week, but the changes have generally 
been upward. Consols closed on Thursday afternoon at 961%, 
a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of }. India 
Threes closed at 968, also a rise of }, and Canadian Three 
and a Halfs closed at 104, likewise a rise of }. In Home 
Railway stocks, on the other hand, the movements have 
generally been downward. Great Western closed on Thurs- 
day at 1654, a rise of $ compared with the preceding 
Thursday ; but Caledonian Undivided closed at 119}, a fall 
of 4. North-Eastern closed at 1563, a fall of }; and Mid- 
land closed at 154%, a fall of 3. In the American market 
the movements have likewise been generally downward. 
Speculative stocks showed little change, but amongst invest- 
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ment stocks Lake Shore closed on Thursday at 135, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}, and New York 
Central closed at 112}, a fall of 15. Reading securities 
have recovered slightly after a fall of 5 in as many weeks, 
and there has been some demand for Louisvilles and 
Denvers. Mexican Railway stocks, which were sustained 
throughout the recent sharp fall in silver by the pooling 
arrangement with the other Mexican Companies, have 
given way sharply this week. The Ordinary stock closed 
on Thursday at 23}, a fall compared with the preced- 
ing Thursday of 1}; Second Preference closed at 41}, 
a fall of 3, and the First ‘Preference closed at 85, a fall of 
3}. Argentine railway stocks have scarcely moved, but 
Argentine Great Western Debentures closed at 47-8, a 
fall of 2. On the other hand, the Government stocks im- 
proved. The Five per Cents of 1886 closed on Thursday 
at 63}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}, 
and the Funding Loan closed at 58, a rise of 2. Amongst 
inter-Bourse securities Greeks gave way. Thus the 1884 
Loan closed at 64}, a fall of 2; but most other stocks ad- 
vanced, Italian closed on Thursday at 92, a rise of 4 com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday; Russian closed at 
97}, a rise of §; and Hungarian closed at 94}, a rise of 2. 
French Three per Cent. Rentes have been over par in Paris 
most part of the week. On Thursday they closed in London 
at 993, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of }. 
Spanish once touched 66}, but have reacted on realizations. 


THE NEW DANCE, 


MA" persons have vaguely wondered why, when a 
dancing-master writes a little book, about four inches 
by three, to teach you how to dance, he goes through a 
long list of alleged dances, less than half of which have any 
real existence in polite, or moderately polite, ball-rooms. 
The reason probably is simply that dancing-masters do not 
go to the balls where their pupils disport themselves. 
Here is Mr. C. J, Melrose, who has given to his little square 
a the following portentous title :-—“ Dancing up to 
ate. Ball Rogm Dancing Taught on Scientific Principles. 
Exhaustive and Lucid Treatment of the Waltz Step and all 
Modern Dances, including the American Barn Dance, &c. 
Careful Explanation of all the Set Dances. All can learn 
without a Master.” (London: Hart & Co.) Moreover, 
the outer cover of the opuscule is headed by the phrase, 
“Self-Instructor.” Of the bulk of Mr. Melrose’s work, it is 
enough to say that it is written, as such works always are, 
in ‘a facetious spirit, that the author writes contemptuously,as 
nearly all such authors do, of all his rivals in the same field 
of literature, and that among those rivals not one is more 
obscure than he, or presents a more impossible task to the 
rson who is supposed to teach himself to dance by study- 
ing his little book in the privacy of his chamber. 

The interest of Mr. Melrose’s pamphlet lies in the cir- 
cumstance that he is aware of the existence of the “ Barn 
Dance,” and, to give him his due, dimly aware, as it would 
seem from his title-page, of its importance. Yet he dis- 

of it in a paragraph, and gives as much to the 
“Tolanthe,” the “ Redowa,” “ Der Styrien,” the “ Alberts,” 
and the “Circassian Circle.” Now the “barn dance” is 
not, like these, and others in Mr. Melrose’s collection, a 
mere figment of the literary dancing-master’s fervid imagi- 
nation, or a weird exercise unresistingly learnt by little girls 
at a dancing-class, and unhesitatingly forgotten by them as 
soon as they emerge from the schoolroom, but an actually 
existing dance, and the only new one which has really got a 
footing in actual ball-rooms these twenty years or more. It 
is generally spoken of in places where they dance, and 
always described in programmes (if any), as the Pas de 
quatre, on account of its being particularly well suited by 
the music of the pas de quatre which was the most popular 
feature of the last burlesque but two or three at the 
Gaiety Theatre. During the past season it has occupied 
a position comparable with that of the polka, and its 
success may be considered analegous with the almost con- 
temporaneous development of Somerset as a cricketing 
county. Mr. Melrose describes it incorrectly, asserting that 
“ Both [partners] commence with the right foot,” whereas, 
in fact, the essential feature of the first part of the move- 
ment is, that the outside feet of the dancers as they stand 
side by side—namely, his left foot and her right foot—move 
together, and the inside feet (his right and her left) also 


together. The practice as to which begins is not yet in- 
variable, but in our judgment the correct beginning is with 
the outside feet, and the first “kick” consequently with 
the inside. Whether the barn dance, either by that name 
or by the perfectly inappropriate but historically interest- 
ing one of Pas de quatre, will achieve such permanence 
as the waltz, polka, and lancers, only the gods know; 
but it may fairly- be considered to have already sur- 
passed the galop, which never occurs twice in the same 
evening, and often not at all, and to have a considerable 
advantage over the Highland schottische, inasmuch as the 
arduousness of the latter exercise would probably have 
brought about its extinction before now but for the patriot- 
ism of the Scots, by whom, almost alone, it is conscientiously 
and honourably performed. Therefore all philosophical 
lovers of dancing should watch its career with interest. It. 
is not probable that the supremacy of the waltz will be 
endangered, and it would be deplorable if anything were to 
deprive that noble and incomparable pastime of its due 
proportion of, say, seven out of eleven dances; but the 
barn dance would always be a good exchange for a galop or 
—on the rare occasions of its appearance—-a polka mazurka 
(which it slightly resembles), and might suitably be used as 
a substitute when the caprice of the moment is too strong 
for the people who want to get up a second lancers. 


THE TALENT AND GENIUS OF MR. BARLOW. 


; oe has of late been a sort of fungus-growth of 
magazine articles on the subject of the decadence of 
the British stage, and the sad and hopeless condition of 
things dramatic and histrionic has been set forth in every 
phase of journalistic regret. There was Mr. Archer in the 
August Fortnightly, and now there is Mr. George Barlow 
in the September Contemporary Review. The pessimistic 
elephant which bears up Mr. Archer's pessimistic world, 
is found by Mr. Barlow to rest on a still more pessi- 
mistic tortoise. In “The Drama in the Doldrums” Mr, 
Archer found but little to admire in the various “ estates 
of the theatrical realm,” but Mr. Barlow finds no rest at. 
all for the sole of his critical foot. According to him, no 
person, no method, no system is right, and even the poets— 
Mr. Barlow is, as we all know, a poet—seem inferentially to 
have gone on a wrong poetic tack. “It is not the poets of 
to-day who are wanting, it is the people, the English nation, 
who... are becoming every day ... more and more 
gross and material in their aims and aspirations, less and 
less heroic, and therefore less and less artistic.” It isa 
startling doctrine which Mr. Barlow here propounds—that. 
heroism and art are in the history of a nation to be seen in 
direct ratio. It is to be presumed that he is able to sup- 
port it by instances of the artistic work of the Icelandic 
Berserkers, the Amazons of Dahomey, the warriors of the 
Zulus, and the braves of the Sioux and Apaches, all of whom, 
individually and collectively, are as fine specimens of heroism 
as can be required. Their art-work has yet to be judged; 
but, doubtless, Mr. Barlow has some special sources of in- 
formation regarding this and other things. 

Mr. Archer was tender in his judgment of certain of 
the critics; but Mr. Barlow has no such weakness, he 
does not dissociate the “new criticism” from the old, but 
thus contemptuously delivers himself :—“ Again, what are 
we to say of the critics whose one cry during Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s season was that the frockcoats and evening suits of 
the actors in her company were not well cut?” For the 
English actors he has seemingly no language bad enough to 
do them justice. “ First of all, the true method of declaim- 
ing verse has been completely lost sight of in England.” 
“There is much of Shakspeare which would be magnificent 
were it not delivered for massacre and mutilation to the 
actors at the Lyceum.” “In the present degraded condi- 
tion of the English stage, of those among us who pass for 
actors and actresses, very few, indeed, possess in any real 
sense the acting brain and temperament.” “Nearly all 
that we dignify with the name of acting in England is 
merely, at its highest, the acting of carefully-educated 
talent, and not the acting of genius at all”; the one 
exception given to this sweeping condemnation is the late 
Mr. John Clayton. “Shakspeare, except that he is dressed 
out sumptuously, loses by being acted in England.” The 
difficulties which the actors have to encounter in the proper 
rendering of poetry is hinted at. “ In reciting verse, special 
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expression may be given either to . . . the dramatic music 
of the verse, or to the syllabic music. The two methods 
are not wholly compatible; one must sometimes be pur- 
sued at the sacrifice . .. of the other. The modern 
method is to sacrifice everything for the dramatic music ; 
to bring out the dramatic sense at all costs, however de- 
structive of the rhythmical structure of the verse this 
process may be.” It would be well if Mr. Barlow would 
supply some sort of running comment on his article, so that 
readers who are not poets, and who have been educated in 
ordinary fashion, may be able to follow what he is 
pleased to consider his reasoning. It would be a positive 
boon, for instance, if he would explain what he means by 
“dramatic music,” and what by “ syllabic music,” and how 
the latter comes in touch with the rules of prosody relatively 
to the English language. If one may be permitted to guess 
at his meaning, “syllabic music” must mean that settled 
emphasis of syllables, without reference to accents or pauses, 
which regulate the efforts of badly instructed schoolboys at 
‘sw A readings. There is an added difficulty in compre- 

ending the drift of Mr. Barlow’s argument regarding 
“ dramatic music,” as he so shifts his ground, and even his 
judgment, upon what he speaks of that one can hardly 
discover from what quarter his intellectual breeze is blow- 
ing; this, indeed, veers and backs with such startling 
rapidity that the weathercock is kept in a state of per- 
ge agitation. For instance, speaking of the poetry of 

r. Swinburne’s Bothwell:—‘We have only to fancy 
some of Mary’s speeches . . . upon the tongue of Sarah 
Bernhardt . . . in order to realize how grand would be 
the effect of perfect poetic eloquence perfectly rendered 
upon the stage”; whereas he has already said of Mme. 
Bernhardt’s declamation of poetry that she “ in her moments 
of excitement treats the carefully weighed and balanced 
lines of Racine and Hugo as though they were prose, heaps 
together word upon word and line upon line till we are no 
longer able to tell that we are listening to poetry... . I 
am not sure that after all . . . a prose piece does not suit 
her style better. Prose she can divide and dissect and deal 
with at her restless pleasure . . . verse . . . has its own 
rules, and when she violates them, it is not only the verse 
that suffers—the acting suffers also.” 

This is no isolated specimen of Mr. Barlow’s logic ; he 
thus describes his joy at the good houses drawn by Mme. 
Bernhardt to the English Opera House in Shaftesbury 
Avenue :—“ I remember, to their credit, that my country- 
men and countrywomen filled the Opera House night 
after night during burning summer weather to admire 
and do honour to the genius of Sarah Bernhardt. When 
one afternoon I saw the long queue of well-dressed people 
eer waiting till the doors of the theatre were opened, 

said to myself, with a kind of pang of relief, ‘At any 
rate, some reverence for great art still survives in this 
misguided country ; at any rate, there are some hundreds, 
— thousands, among us who have not bowed the 

ee to Baal, and whose gods are not the gods who make 
hideous the groves and valleys of Philistia.’” Will it be 
easily credited that only two pages earlier in his article 
he has already described this “well-dressed crowd” who 
thus supported the intellectual honour of England as an 
ill-managed, loud-voiced crew, seemingly but few of whom 
knew French at all, and who “ cried out,” or “spoke very 
loud,” their idiotic comments. He even describes certain 
of them who “at the close of that most tragic scene [Za 
Tosca] were so prodigiously amused that they were obliged 
to stuff their handkerchiefs into their mouths to stifle 
their laughter.” What strange sort of emotion must this 
conduct, so different from that habitual in any decently 
conducted London playhouse, have caused to the man who 
felt “a pang of relief” at seeing the eccentric audience 
waiting to go in? In ordinary fields of knowledge Mr. 
Barlow fails to display that plenitude of information which 
made the other Mr. Barlow so capable an instructor of 
youth. Hear him when, incidentally touching on the 
science of ethnology, he tries to show how the Briton alone 
of all men does not, as he should, get absorbed in a play :— 
“ Failing this state of passionate absorption (which foreigners 
pass into without any difficulty)” What an instructive 
lesson in patriotic self-belief is here ; what a tribute to our 
insular calm! So long as a man is not British he may 
expect to develop, under suitable opportunity, this quality 
of “passionate absorption.” Be he Calmuck, Esquimaux, 
Ethiopian, Mongolian—of any nationality (except British), 
from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand— 


the fact of his being a “foreigner” is enough to pro« 
tect him from the stigma. In the regions of more 
trivial fact Mr. Barlow is scarcely more happy, and 
accuracy of detail is quite below his notice. As he under- 
takes to judge of the contemporary stage, and incidentally to 
speak to music-halls, it would not be out of place to be 
somewhat more exact. Perhaps it would be too much to 
expect that he should know better than to speak of “ the 
contortions of the White-eyed Kaffir,” whom assuredly he 
has never even seen. The friends of Mr. Chirgwin will be 
surprised to hear of this new development of the powers of 
that very clever and very anat mime. Mr. Barlow 
should, however, know better than to have penned the 
following phrases :—* to gloat over hideous girls indecently 
clad at the Empire or the Gaiety,” “to witness the revolting 
gambols of wnsexed women.” To the ordinary frequenters 
of the music-hall or the Gaiety, it would seem that the very 
last additions to the staff which the ballet-master would 
venture to suggest to the management would be “ hideous 
girls” and “unsexed women.” Mr. Barlow's crowning 
absurdity is his statement as to what he calls “the Puritan 
revolution.” “ The Puritans have robbed us of the taste for 
true poetry and noble acting, giving us instead .. . the 
taste for extravagant expenditure in dresses and decoration, 
and insufficient expenditure in—petticoats.” Solvuntur risu 
—and perhaps, therefore, Mr. Barlow has done a good deed 
very unawares, 


THE ST. LEGER. 


EVER did the Doncaster Meeting open with better 
prospects than this year. The glass was rising, and 
men confidently looked forward to a fine week. The Leger 
furnished much food for contemplation and speculation oh 
the first day, which was one of the best we have ever seen. 
The Fitzwilliam Stakes produced a field of eighteen, and 
found Colonel North’s Nitrate Queen favourite from Ram 
Lal and Bullion. A pretty race ended in the victory of 
Mr. ‘Kilsyth’s Sprightly, who started at 20 to 1, and was 
bought in for 660 guineas. The Chamber Stakes gave a 
hot favourite in Newmarket, who, however, was beaten a 
short head by the undefeated two-year-old Philanthropist ; 
but we think Newmarket should have won had Watts kept 
him nearer the leadersat the bend. The Champagne Stakes 
will long be remembered as having produced one of the most 
exciting races ever seen. Seven two-year-olds went to the 
post, and The Prize and Silene were favourites, with Milford 
and his Sandown conqueror, Perigord, next in demand. It 
was said that The Prize had proved herself 10 lbs. better than 
Mrs. Butterwick in a trial, and, considering what the last- 
named little filly had done at Derby, it made The Prize really 
good, Sir R. Jardine’s Queen’s Pardon had not been seen 
in public since Ascot, and he was much admired, having 
thickened out marvellously. He is a short-legged, muscular 
colt. There wasa most exciting finish, The Prize just hold- 
ing her own and winning by a head from Silene, who was 
the same distance in front of Perigord, with Queen’s Pardon 
fourth, another head only separating him from Perigord. 
Milford was next, but his heart is evidently not in the right 
place, and he has been a lucky horse to have won the large 
stakes he has done. Never in the history of its existence 
has the time-honoured Champagne given us such a wonder- 
fully exciting contest. The Prize is a fine bay filly, by 
Bend d’Or out of Satchel by Galopin out of Quiver 
(Memoir and La Fléche’s dam). So that her blood is the 
bluest of the blue. The Glasgow Plate, a nursery handicap, 
again brought out a large field ; and Sir J. Blundell Maple 
supplied the winner in a very neat Saraband colt named 
Gangway, bred by Mr. Best, and purchased last year at 
Doncaster by his present owner. Mrs. Butterwick, who is 
a very small filly, ran very well with her heavy burden of 
9 st. 5 Ibs., and finished third. 

The Great Yorkshire Stakes came next with fourteen 
runners, and the unlucky St. Benedict, on the strength of 
his York form, was favourite; but he was unplaced, and 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Springtime, who did not seem to stay 
in the Ebor Handicap, one mile and a half, in this race of 
one mile and three-quarters stayed on well, and won cleverly 
from Petard, who had been well tried, and was much 
fancied. But the best performance was that of Tanzmeister, 
who, with the big weight of 8st. 13 lbs., ran third. After 
this the backers of May Duke for the Leger were in good 
spirits, as it was known that the last named ‘had acquitted 
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himself well with Tanzmeister in a gallop last week. After 
Gloss had won a selling race, Colonel North’s Iddesleigh 
won the Doncaster Welter Plate; but perhaps he was a 
little fortunate to win, as the erratic Chesterfield only took 
it into his head to gallop at the finish, and was catching 
the winner very fast. It was truly a great day’s racing. 
At the Rooms in the eyening, attempts at speculation 
were mostly confined to offers—indeed, the bookmakers 
were so liberal that it might have been possible to back all 
the likely starters and win on the Leger. A rumour had 
been going around that the veteran John Osborne, who has 
not been seen in the saddle for a year, had been asked to 
ride Watercress, and had to do so. 

Wednesday opened dull, and a slight rain fell during the 
morning. Business in the Sale Rings was brisker than 
yesterday, a very beautiful filly by Royal Hampton out 
of Loversall falling to the bid of Sir J. Blundell Maple. 
Rain fell more or less until a departure was made to the 
Town Moor. The crowds seemed as great as ever, and that 
John Osborne would again ride in the Leger was a source 
of gratification to the sport-loving Yorkshiremen. The 
Rufford Abbey Plate opened the proceedings, and Nunthorpe 
was a hot odds-on favourite, and right well did Colonel North’s 
old slave carry his big weight with his 7 lbs. penalty 
home. A lot of smartish platers competed for the Milton 
Stakes, of which Mamosa proved the best, and then a general 
move was made for the Paddock. The first horse we saw 
was The Lever, who had been for long our hope for a place. 
He looked a picture of health and condition, but he went 
badly in the betting, as it oozed out that his stable very 
-much doubted his staying powers. Sir Hugo also looked 
well trained, and was the best-looking horse in the field. 
El Diablo looked nervous and sweated a good deal. May 
Duke is not a very taking animal to the eye, as his back is 
rather long, and he is a light-middled, shelly colt, but his 
condition left nothing to be desired. To the disappoint- 
ment of hundreds—we might say thousands—the Kingsclere 
trio were not on view in the Paddock; but when we did 
see them it was evident that La Fiéche was thoroughly 
trained, that Orme was stones heavier than at Sandown or 
Goodwood, and that the massive Watercress was fitter than 
he had ever been, In the preliminary, Sir Hugo, Orme, 
and La Fléche gave the most satisfaction. The masses of 
people on the course gave John Osborne cheer after cheer, 
once more demonstrating what a popular idol he is in his 
own county. After a few false starts the flag fell, Sir 
Hugo at once showing in front; he made running for a 
mile or so, when Orme took it up, but, coming round the 
final bend, it* could be seen that La Fléche would 
win, which, indeed, she did easily, with Sir Hugo 
and Watercress fighting for second place, which was 
gained by the Derby winner; May Duke a good fourth, 
and Orme fifth. From the result, it seems as though Orme 
cannot really stay. It must be remembered that he had 
never galloped the distance in any race before, and so may 
have attained a false position in the estimation of the public. 
That most people’s hopes were centred in him is probable, 
but La Fléche had many admirers and backers. Truly, she 
has well repaid the spirited purchase Baron Hirsch made 
when she was a yearling. She is not a big one, but all 
quality, and a lovely mover; and, by running second for the 

rby, and winning the Oaks and the St. Leger, she has 
“conte herself the best of her year. And so the one 

undred and sixteenth St. Leger is over, and the powerful 
Kingsclere stable has scored in another classic race. 

The Cleveland Handicap brought out a good field of 
handicap horses, wherein Alec Taylor furnished one of his 
surprises in Exhalation, who started at 100 to 8, and won 
comfortably from Chater. The Tattersall Sale Stakes was 
interesting, as Fealar—who has shown good form—was 
opposed by the staying Concrete and the York winner, 
Stirrup Cup. The latter won, with Concrete second, and 
Fealar third, but the latter was making up his ground so 
rapidly at the finish, that we think he ought to have won. 
The last race showed Galeopsis to have gone to the bad, 
as he never looked to have a chance with his moderate 
opponents. 


THE THEATRES, 


ue opening of the autumn season seems to threaten us 
with a flood of more or less comic opera. Managers 
are beginning with feverish energy to play the old game of 
“Follow my leader,” with what financial result we must 


await the end of the season toknow. On Wednesday night 
Cigarette, a romantic opera, with a large, if not particularly 
strong, comic element, was produced at the Lyric Theatre 
after a short preparatory tour in the country. To-night the 
first performance of The Wedding Eve will mark the opening. 
of the new theatre, which, being situated well up St. 
Martin’s Lane, is called The Trafalgar Square, and enter- 
tainments of a similar kind are in preparation at the Savoy, 
Prince of Wales's, Lyric, and one other theatre, while, in 
addition to these, a revival of Za Grande Duchesse and’ 
kindred works is also contemplated. Even assuming, which 
we are by no means justified in doing, that all these pro-. 
ductions will be of the first excellence, none can reasonably 
contend that the supply is not greatly in excess of any pos- 
sible demand, leaving out of consideration the fact that, 
Signor Lago having taken the New Olympic for a short 
run of opera, Sir Augustus Harris intends to open Covent 
Garden with a similar programme at “ popular” prices. 
Cigarette is composed by Mr. J. Haydn Parry, who 
conducted on Wednesday evening; the plot, such as there: 
is, has been supplied by Mr. Parry Montour; and the 
libretto, by which we suspect the lyrics are meant, is 
announced to be by Mr. Warham St. Leger. The story is 
extremely simple, though from its manner of presentation 
one would hardly think so. A Montagu and Capulet feud 
exists between the father of the hero and the mother of the 
heroine ; the heroine goes into a convent, the hero enlists in 
the army, covers himself with glory in the accepted manner, 
and is wounded at the siege of Ratisbon; returns, to be 
presented with the estates which his father has forfeited, 
and which he, of course, gives to his father again. This 
artless plot is complicated, in the mildest manner possible, 
by the introduction of Cigarette, a vivandiére who arouses 
recollections of some incidents in one of the best known of 
Charles Lever’s novels, and who falls in love with the hero 
as she nurses him. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
does not prevent Romeo and Juliet from marrying and 
living happy ever after; nor, even after so brief an indica- 
tion of the story, to refer to points of contact with the 
works of other authors. Mr. Haydn Parry’s music, if 
unambitious, is sufficient. Though it can lay no claim to 
striking originality, it runs’ brightly and melodiously 
through the three acts of the opera, is sufficiently various 
not to become tiring, and serves its p as an appro- 
priate vehicle for the story it has to illustrate. It would not 
be reasonable to demand more. The composer has evidently 
studied in the school of modern French comic opera, and 
caught its spirit with some degree of aptitude. He has, 
moreover, with the author, complied with the requirements 
of the English taste which Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. 
Gilbert have taught to look for the rapid “ patter song.” The- 
duet for Messrs. Collette and Evelyn, and a trio, are very 
fair examples of this class of composition, both in music 
and words. The awakening of a sense of contrition, it is 
to be hoped, is the motive for the omission from the printed 
book of the absolutely senseless chorus to the duet. Mr. 
St. Leger’s lyrics display an excellence rarely to be found 
in works of the kind. He is neat and workmanlike 
throughout, and is frequently graceful both in fancy and 
expression. Cigarette, a part which was allowed to have 
remarkably little influence on the course of the story, was 
played for all it was worth by Miss Florence Bankhardt, 
who worked with such untiring energy that it seems a little 
ungracious to warn her that she should cultivate modera- 
tion in her posing and gesticulation. That her articulation 
was not clearly defined almost assumes the character of' 
a virtue by comparison with the hardness which robbed 
some of the other voices of all their natural music. We 
are far from decrying the value of distinctness; but the 
watchman’s rattle is not a good model for a musical instru- 
ment. Mme. Albu’s voice is not distinguished by remark-- 
able power or volume ; but her songs as the heroine were 
well within her power, and she rendered them pleasantly 
and with appreciation. Mr. Joseph O’Mara was a rather: 
heavy hero; but his songs met with a very favourable re- 
ception, and he must to that extent be considered efficient. 
A young actor who has previously been seen in London asa 
comedian, Mr. Oswald Yorke, played the hero’s father skilfully © 
and impressively. It was hardly the class of work one would 
expect to encounter in light opera, but Mr. Yorke attacked 
it firmly, and made it stand out clearly and rips | 
against the contrasted surroundings. We cannot omit 
mention of Mr. Charles Collette’s Nicotine, “a village brag , 
gart.” We have long been taught not to expect any very 
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brilliant wit or humour in comic opera, especially when it is 
intended for provincial performance ; but we did not expect 
to be confronted with such stuff as the comic dialogue in 
Cigarette. We do not regard the patter of Anglo-Dutch- 
American variety artists as a very exalted form of wit. 
It is dazzling compared with the diluted parody of it put 
into the mouths of Mr. Collette and Mr. Evelyn. 


REVIEWS. 


SCOTTISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


as design of Mr. Eyre-Todd in his Abbotsford Series, where- 
of this is the third volume, is a highly commendable one. 
With very rare exceptions both England and Scotland have per- 
mitted their ante-Renaissance writers, in prose and verse, to 
lapse almost out of sight and reach of readers who want to buy 
and have not overmuch money to spend in auctions and old book 
shops. The Early English Text Society for many years and the 
‘Scottish Text Society for the last dozen have, indeed, done ex- 
cellent work. But Societies, with all their merits, are not for 
every one’s money. Unless vou join at the beginning, there is a 
bulky and costly arrear to be made up; it is almost impossible 
that the yearly guinea should not bring to every man but a pro- 
fessed and omnivorous student a great deal that he does not want 
as well as something that he does, and even where—a sin of 
Society publishing not unknown—the complement of each year's 
ration is not delayed by the laziness of editors or by accident, 
other delays of this or that kind will keep the several works 
supplied in an unfinished condition for an annoying number of 
years. We pass over that most unsatisfactory case in which a 
man finds that his guineas have gone to copying or preparing, 
not the books which he expects to receive for them, but 
others which he may possibly receive if he goes on sub- 
scribing, or which others may receive at his expense when he 
is choked off or “under the mouls.” (Let us observe that 
neither of the Societies above referred to is glanced at by this 
remark, and that the Scottish Text Society in particular has been 
a very model of punctuality and just dealing.) Still, the draw- 
backs just referred to, and others, do certainly attend the Society 
system. The other, that of private and individual enterprise, is 
obviously exposed to even greater difficulties, No man has car- 
ried it out with greater public spirit or greater success than Mr. 
Arber, and yet for some years Mr. Arber has been unable to give 
what was expected of him, and in particular the long-desired 
edition of Hawes, one of the chief contemporaries and analogues 
of the very poets here before us, has been on the stocks for the best 
part of a decade. 

Mr. Eyre-Todd’s pluck, therefore, and that of his publishers, 
deserve hearty recognition. He has not, indeed, attempted sub- 
stantive reprints of the whole of his authors. But the bulk and 
variety of his drafts on them differ remarkably from ordinary 
selections, and though the genuine lover of books will always 
have a sort of dislike (with which it is difficult not to sympathize) 
for anything that is not complete, few better substitutes for 
completeness will be found than Mr. Eyre-Todd has given. 
Except in the case of very long poems, he has usually given 
entire pieces; his space admits of an average of nearly fifty 
pages for each of the authors he has here furnished; he has 
reduced the difficulties of reading to a minimum by side-notes 
of a glossarial character which the eye takes in without effort ; 
his other notes are few (a blessed thing, for “many notes many 
nuisances” should be the motto of the scholar), and, while his 
introductions supply all necessary biographical and a fair amount 
of bibliographical information, they attempt comparatively little 
criticism. This is as it should be, for we gather that criticism is 
not quite Mr. Eyre-Todd’s strongest point. His own remarks 
are generally sensible, but some of those of others which he 
quotes with approval can hardly be allowed so much praise. 
Now we take it that the selection of precedent critical remarks 
is itself one of the chief notes of the critic, He never, unless he 
is a boor and a bad critic, unnecessarily tramples on his fore- 
runners. But he also never cites them, where it would be suffi- 
cient to give a well-considered opinion of his own, unless their 
dicta are exceptional in form and substance, or unless it is 
necessary to deal faithfully but politely with them in the way of 
correction. Mr. Eyre-Todd errs in the right direction, but he 
errs. For instance, when sonaebody said that “while much of 
the contemporary and earlier poetry of Scotland is now read 
only as an historical illustration of the development of literature, 
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that of James V., if he really wrote the pieces attributed to 
him, is read for its native merit,” he made a perfectly true state- 
ment. But to call it a “trenchant remark” seems to indicate 
an odd estimate of trenchancy. 

This, however, matters little or nothing at all. What does 
matter is that Mr. Eyre-Todd has done a real service. He had, 
it might have seemed, a rather less grateful task before him here 
than in his two earlier volumes. Blind Harry and Barbour are 
very interesting people to read for their matter; Thomas the 
Rhymer, if others have sung about him better than he sang him- 
self, is maximt nominis umbra; James I. is a charming school- 
poet; Dunbar something very like a great’ one; Henryson one 
not small, Against these, though the fifth James is, in vigour 
if not in elegance, much more than a match for the first, and 
though Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, Lord Lyon King-at- 
Arms, is a great name in Scottish literature, Bellenden, Maitland, 
Alexander Scot, and Alexander Montgomerie may seem to have 
little to show. But the lover of poetry will hardly acquiesce in 
this “seeming.” It is true that the Scottish poetical genius, 
which had in the fifteenth century flamed so far higher than the 
smouldering ashes of the great Chaucerian blaze in England, was 
getting something low on the hearth. Mr. Eyre-Todd urges, with 
a kind of semblance of truth, that even the English Renaissance, 
which was to put for a time Scottish poetry out altogether, or to 
reduce it to a mere reflection, did not begin till almost all his 
present authors had done singing. This, indeed, is technically 
true of all but Montgomerie, who cannot have been Spenser's 
senior by more than seven years. But when Montgomerie was 
in his cradle, Wyatt and Surrey were writing, and when he was 
a schoolboy, Sackville was printing, work which showed what 
was coming. In the whole of this poetry before us, charming as 
it is, there is no avenir, no sign of anything new. The Scottish 
makers agree with their only two English contemporaries of 
note before Wyatt—Skelton and Hawes—in either echoing the 
past, or else—for King James here corresponds to Skelton—in 
starting a rough, vigorous vein of their own, which was of no 
particular time. 

Poetically speaking, King James and Montgomerie, with Scot, 
perhaps, beside them, are the most interesting of the authors here 
drawn upon, Lyndsay is, as has been said, a considerable name and 
an interesting person. He had the trick of the style of verse in 
which he wrote very fairly ; he was a keen observer and a man of 
decided humour. But the Dream, the Testament of the Papingo, 
and the rest suffer from the inseparable disadvantages of all satirical 
poetry that is not absolutely of the first class. The author does not 
sufficiently transcend his subject ; heis too much in earnest. The 
same fault, ina different way, is perceptible in “ Kitty’s Confession.” 
The title and subject of this will remind a few students here and 
there of the French farce-fabliau called La Confession Margot. 
Margot is much naughtier than Kitty (who is not herself a model 
or moral character), but she is, oh! so much funnier. On the 
other hand, “ Squire Meldrum’s Jousting,” in which the author 
most properly, from his own point of view, takes good care that 
the English dog shall not have the best of it, is spirited and 
excellent—a good story of a good fight, such as is always wel- 
come, and the well-known “Satire of the Three Estates” excel- 
lent. Bellenden is of the allegoric-moralizing school—a good 
example of it, but penetrated with its defects, Sir Richard 
Maitland exhibits in his dealings with “Town Ladies,” “ Thieves 
of Liddesdale,” and so forth, almost all the shrewdness of his 
famous son, with a freedom from that son’s preference for 
crooked -ways. But the three others are on a higher level. 
There is both fun and pathos in Alexander Scot, and the piece 
“ Qhuen his Wyfe left him,” the opening line of which is 

To luve unluvit it is ane pane, 


has the dolorous simplicity and touching truth of the line itself. 
It just, and only just, falls short of poetic perfection. He could 
sing on more strings than one, but that of “O Waly Waly” 
(which might be his own work or a paraphrase of it) was that 
which he could touch best. As for the author of The Cherrie 
and the Slae, he, indeed, must have been more indebted than Mr, 
Eyre-Todd seems to be aware to the French poets who just 
preceded him. “The Night is neir gone,” a most charming 
piece, is probably in the main original, but the author who 
wrote 
A bonny “No” with smiling looks again 
was too frank in giving a “light” as to his indebtedness to 
Marot’s 
Un doux nenni avec un doux sourire 
for any doubt to be left on the matter; while the beautiful 
sonnet “To his Maistres” is an equally clear adaptation of the 
more beautiful rondeau “En la baisant” by the sathe poet, In 
another direction Montgomerie sins by following the ancients in 
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succumbing to alliteration’s enticements. Twice over in these | tinct in its outline, and the touches here and there of natural 


limited selections does he commit himself to the statement that 
he had seen “hurcheons and hairis” (hedgehogs and hares) to- 
gether; indeed, on one occasion, he vouches for their being “in 
is.” This is altogether too much like Noah’s ark and Mr. 
wis Carroll. Nevertheless Montgomerie is a most agreeable 
writer, and if he has less nature than Scot, he has much more 
art. 

As for the author, or presumed author, of “Peebles to the 
Play,” of “Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” and, above all, of the 
two delightful ballads of “The Gaberlunzie Man” and “The Jolly 
Beggar,” not the faintest mistake is in any way possible about 
him, The resemblance in tone of both the shorter and the longer 
pieces to Burns is unmistakable, and though it is only on the 
later and greater poet’s “ daffing” side, it is none the less valu- 
able and interesting for that. The whole spirit of the two 
longer poems is that of “The Jolly Beggars” and the “Holy 
Fair,” while as for the shorter, it is impossible in reading them 
not to think that the King took an ungenerous advantage of his 
rank in coming two hundred and fifty years before the Excise- 
man, or else that the Exciseman owed “ royalty” in more senses 
than one to the King, 

Altogether, Mr. Eyre-Todd has made a very interesting and 
agreeable book. It stands to reason that those who cannot read 
Burns will be even more terrified, despite the editor’s help, at a 
dialect which is to Burns very much what Chaucer is to the 
Elizabethans; while others may feel to the plain speaking of some 
parts of the work the same disgust which in an unhappy hour 
provoked so good a critic as the late Mr. Lowell to speak un- 
advisedly with his lips of Dunbar himself. But those whose 
taste is more catholic and who do not know the Scottish poets 
of the sixteenth century will be delighted to 


Cut frae a new cheese a whang, 


while those who do know them will still be glad to possess a con- 
siderable sample in a form so convenient, cheap, and well edited. 


NOVELS.* 


HE Count Tolstoi who is the author of The Terrible Czar 
must not be confounded with the Count Leon of the same 
title, whose novels are so well known. Count Alexis has been 
dead more than fifteen years, and this particular romance was, as 
the author informs us in his preface, begun early in the fifties 
and not finished till 1863. Count Alexis attributes this delay 
to the state of mental distress into which he was thrown by 
study of the historical records of the period, and the atroci- 
ties therein revealed. Ivan the Terrible is, indeed, a fearsome 
personage to approach even in the pages of a novel. His 
complete biography, personal and political, could not nowadays 
be printed for general reading. The translator, Captain H. C, 
Filmore, makes no mention of excisions; but there are cer- 
tain breaks and inconsequent passages which seem to point 
to a judicious pruning-knife. As a picture of a wild and 
violent time—not lawless, indeed; for Ivan’s will was law, but 
devil-governed—of passions unrestrained, and cruelty beyond 
the ordinary nineteenth-century imagination, the story of The 
Terrible Czar has lurid interest. What strikes the English 
reader as most strange is the attitude of society in Russia towards 
this demon-haunted Emperor. The people deemed him sent to 
rule by Heaven, and they not only endured but adored him. 
In England “ pricked by the papal spur we reared, and flung the 
burthen of the second James.” The inhabitants of Mars, whom 
some suppose to be making as yet unintelligible signals of an 
algebraic nature to us just now, cannot differ more widely from 
ourselves than the Russian race. We regard slavery as con- 
temptible ; but these are all but noble slaves. They lift sub- 
mission into heroism by making it endurance. Times are changed, 
and Ivan the Terrible could not terrorize to-day; but much of 
the feeling that made him possible lingers in the Russian peasantry 
still, Captain Filmore’s task as translator has not been an easy 
one, and the rough, somewhat archaic style he has caught from 
the original suits the story well. Each character stands out dis- 
* The Terrible Czar: a Romance of the time of Ivan the Terrible, By 
Count A. K. Tolstoi. Translated by Captain H. Clare Filmore. 2 vols. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1892. 
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Hurst & Blackett. 1892. 
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description are sympathetic, and not without poetic grace. The 
book is a powerful and impressive record of a condition of things, 
political and domestic, in Russia in the sixteenth century now 
almost incredible, and happily no longer possible. 

Nothing better in the shape of a good novel can be wanted than 
a story of Scotch provincial life, when to the Scotch plain good 
sense is added the Scotch pawkyness of humour. When the 
latter quality is deficient grimness is apt to predominate. Quizote, 
the Weaver, is grim. Mr. Hugh Boswell, of Queenshope, an 
ancient valiant city, now occupied with the trade of weaving 
flax, is quixotic in his ideas of making his “hands” comfortable 
and happy, giving them warmed and ventilated workshops, pro- 
viding them with libraries and night-schools, and entertaining 
them with amateur music. The quixotism of his behaviour is 
proved by the readiness with which not only his “hands,” but 
his personal friends, turn upon and rend him when he is unfor- 
tunate in business, and the amazing facility they display in 
accepting against him wild and inconsistent charges of various 
kinds of crime. Babes are not more innocent than Mr. Hugh 
Boswell is, and has been all his life, spent amongst the citizens 
of Queenshope, and Don Quixote not more pure and sanguine in 
his projects; yet the general verdict is “ proven” the moment he 
is accused of cowardly, cruel, and mean actions. There is a 
want of knowledge of the world shown in this and in other 
aspects of the story; but the studies of individual character 
are excellent. Had they been tempered with tolerant humour 
they would be more entertaining even than they are. There 
is distinct dramatic talent in the drawing of Lindsay Lorimer 
and Isabel Carfrae. Lindsay, so long as she is surrounded by 
the small carping jealousies of the Queenshope folk, develops 
only her sarcasm and biting wit; directly she encounters a 
kindred artist spirit her generosity and deep tenderness come 
to the front. Isabel appears only gentle and feeble until her 
husband’s troubles arrive ; then the heroine in her shows her- 
self. The men are not so well done. They are all Scotch, 
all dour, all rude; residence in London and cultivation of 
ingenuous art had not so softened Mr. Basil Warrender’s 
manners as to prevent him being ferocious in his behaviour to 
Lindsay Lorimer; and conduct so shabby as Dr. Lorimer’s to 
his sister in sending her to borrow money from a man she 
detests, and who wants to marry her, is unusual, we trust, even 
among Scotch doctors. From this lack of appreciation of manly 
notions and from certain weaknesses of construction we suppose 
the author, C. G. Furley Smith, to be a novice in fiction and to 
bea woman. There is no lack of evidence that she is remarkably 
clever, and if this is her first effort much may be expected from 
her next. 

Here, again, is another Scotch story, but one of a totally 
different quality. The Queenshope people were essentially 
Caledonian—somewhat “stern and wild,” like their country, but 
not to be mistaken for any other nationality. The gentle beings 
who glide through the lady-like pages of Leslie Keith’s novel, 
In Spite of Herself, have none of these rough characteristics. Mr. 
Douglas’s seven daughters live in Scotland, but they are no more 
Scottish lassies than are the denizens of South Kensington. Douglas 
and Bruce are grand names, and Archie Jardine is ben trovato 
and Sir Peter Johnstone not at all improbable; but their claims 
to have been born over the Border end in their titles. The girls 
are all pretty but one—Decima-—and she is clever; the men are 
excellent illustrations of what good women ought to be, and none 
of the incidents excite terror or pity. It is a very nice, pretty, 
well-behaved little novel. 

The incidents of Miss Dora Russell’s last story, An Evil Repu 
tation, are so tremendous in themselves and so rapid in succession 
that the senses become, as it were, deadened; and before the end 
is reached crime is regarded as merely the ordinary detail of life. 
First of all there is the suicide of a ruined speculator, and imme- 
diately after the shipwreck of a bridegroom almost in sight of his 
young wife. These incidents give to the mansion by the sea, North 
Hall, in and near which they happen, its “evil reputation.” Worse 
soon follows, for Mr. James Winton Brooke fells his beautiful 
wife to the earth, and, leaving her for dead, decamps with his 
colleague in villany (who is also his chef) in the night. As these 
gentlemen are coiners in a very large way, have to carry their 
instruments in “ huge boxes,” and have only one horse to drag 
them to the distent railway station, the flitting from North Hall 
must have been troublesome. An odd scene occurs a few weeks 
after this, in a London drawing-room, where the slayer of Isabel 
Brooke, who is now paying his addresses to an heiress, is re- 
quested to take his murdered wife (who had got better, and is 
passing as Mrs, Keith) in to dinner. Then there is a daylight 
abduction from Maida Vale, and imprisonment of Isabel in a 
lonely cottage by the sea. Here the chef, inspired by Mr. 
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Brooke’s example, and not deterred by his ill-suecess, murders his 
wife, and buries her in the sands, which are faithlessly blown 
away, leaving “two small white hands” to protrude. A second 
abduction and imprisonment follow, making less impression in 
consequence of their frequency, several people are shot, some 
have fevers, Mr. Brooke is arrested on the day he had married 
the heiress, Isabel is rescued, and on the last page we leave her, 
greatly exhausted but happy, in her second and, we trust, more 
fortunate matrimonial venture. If Miss Russell’s style reached 
the greatness of her conceptions, tragedy would not be in it with 
her. But it doesnot. Neither terror nor pity follows her flights 
of fancy. 

The science of cheating in all its branches, with copious illus- 
trations from the turf, the gaming-table, the theatre, the club- 
whist party, and the trainer’s stable, forms the subject of Mr. 
C. C. Fernival’s novel, The Fascinating Miss Lamarche. Most of 
the individuals described are fraudulent, and the remainder are 
defrauded. The motive is treated—we will not say con amore— 
but with earnest interest, and at considerable length; for though 
there is but one volume, it ix closely printed and the pages are 
thin. Since, therefore, an author is found so deeply versed and 
interested in roguery as never to allow his story to deviate into 
any other development of human faculty, there may be readers 
with similar tastes, and to such we cordially recommend the 
history of Miss Lizziw Lamarche. 


THE PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING.* 


as title of Mr. Blades's posthumous work is a little too 

fanciful. We can understand the Genesis of printing, and 
even its Exodus; but what is its Leviticus, or its Numbers, or its 
Deuteronomy? As to the Genesis, whatever may have been the 
lamented author's original opinion, the new discoveries and argu- 
ments as to Haarlem must have shaken it, and evidently he had 
never quite made up his mind on the subject. His premature 
death, following so closely on that of Mr. Bradshaw, leaves us 
without the counsels of the two men in all England who knew 
most and were best entitled to give an opinion. The first book of 
this new Pentateuch gives forth but a very uncertain sound, and 
we are left in the dark as to whether printing was first practised 
in Holland or in Germany. So that the Genesis of printing is no 
Genesis. The question is certainly and is likely long to remain 
unsettled ; but we had a right almost to expect from Mr. Blades 
at least a strong, if not a positive, opinion. He does make one 
assertion which carries conviction with it. This is when he 
refutes the idea of Dr. van der Linde and others that the art of 
printing was discovered and elaborated by one man’s mind. On the 
contrary, it was “an end successfully accomplished after numerous 
efforts and gradual advances.” On the whole he seems inclined to 
think that the block books with written texts come first—he 
does not say where; then the grammars, with cast metal 
texts, produced in Holland; and lastly, the finished art of 
Mentz. Dr. van der Linde would go almost as far as this, but 
made the mistake, according to Mr. Blades, of thinking the text 
of a Dutch Donatus was “ block-printed.” Mr. Blades, with the 
practised eye of the printer, pronounced all the Dutch Donatuses 
to have been printed from type. By way of reconciling the con- 
flicting views, and giving an opportunity for a positive opinion, he 
might have gone a little further, and pointed out the difference 
between the squalid little sheets of broken letter-printing shown 
in these school books and the clear, clean typography of the 
Mazarine Bible—a typography that may, indeed, be imitated, but 
cannot be surpassed at the present day. The finest book ever 
printed is the Mentz Psalter of 1457; yet it is only the second or 
third effort of Gutenberg’s mature art. The colour-printing 
alone in that book is beyond praise. It may be worth mentioning 
that the first piece of work to which a date can be assigned is a 
German indulgence, printed in 1454. 

In the second chapter, called “Exodus,” Mr. Blades describes 
the gradual spread of the great art, and details the career of 
William Caxton, who first brought it to England. We cannot 
agree with Mr, Blades when he says positively that there was no 
scriptorium in Westminster Abbey. On the contrary, the little 
wainscot studies of the writers are well known to have stood in 
the north walk of the cloister, and the marks left by them were 
only removed a few years ago by Scott, of course as a “ restora- 
tion.” There can be little doubt that Caxton was largely 

ized by the Abbot, and that Mr. Blades understates the 
case when he would have us believe the relation between them 
was only that of landlord and tenant. But Mr. Blades made a 
hero of Caxton, and could not bear to believe he owed aught to 


* The Pentateuch of Printi William Blades and Talbot B. Reed. 
London: Stock. 


any man’s patronage, however exalted, and he forgot that the 
Lord Abbot, a peer of Parliament, and the recipient of an income 
which would now be reckoned 60,000/. a year, was a far greater 
man than Caxton ever aspired to be. 

In the Leviticus of printing Mr. Blades describes the rules of 
typefounding, composing, and presswork, and shows how they 
gradually grew up. In the chapter called “ Numbers” he gives 
us biographical notices of great printers. In Deuteronomy he 
speaks of the regeneration of the art from the introduction of 
the steam printing machine. There is an appendix on biblio- 
graphy, which, to bear out the analogy, is described as “A 
Chapter on Judges.” The whole volume, which is beautifully 
printed and illustrated, is prefaced by a short biography of Mr. 
Blades, by Mr. Talbot Baines Reed. He was born at Clapham 
in 1824, just when the really absurd bibliomaniac movement, of 
which Dibdin was the leader, was at its height. ‘There was 
more zeal than knowledge.” The fine writing, the amusing 
anecdotes, and the book-making were tempered by profound 
ignorance and by “ a touching confidence in second-hand evidence.” 
William Blades was apprenticed to his father, a printer in the 
City, and early showed a turn for learning the little that could 
be considered authentic in the history of the press. About 1858 
he began the studies which transformed bibliography, and espe- 
cially that part which concerned Caxton, and going to work in 
a different fashion, and from practical acquaintance with the 
subject, was able to shut up his Ames and his Dibdin, and to 
assume that, so far, nothing had been done to elucidate clearly the 
career of England's first printer. His discoveries were numerous 
and of the greatest interest, and he lived to become a very popular 
author on a subject too often made dry by ill-treatment. In 
April 1890 the jubilee of William Blades as a printer was about 
to be celebrated by his many friends, when he was taken ill, and 
died on the 28th of the month, 


TWO SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.* 


yas Palewontographical Society has issued its forty-fifth 
annual volume, which contains instalments of the follow- 
ing three memoirs:—The Jurassic Gasteropoda, by Mr. W. H. 
Hudleston ; the Inferior Oolite Ammonites, by Mr. 8.8. Buckman ; 
and the Devonian Fauna of the South-East of England, by the Rev. 
G. F. Whidborne. It contains twenty-eight plates, with descrip- 
tions of the species figured, and other notes. The number of subjects 
covered by this volume is rather less than is customary, but for 
this their generel interest is a compensation. The plates, as usual, 
are admirably executed, and the volume, as a whole, maintains 
the high standard of its predecessors. The list of subscribers pre- 
fixed indicates that the Society has a fair number of members, 
but it deserves to be yet more generally supported, for its pub- 
lications are of the highest value, not only to paleontologists, 
but also to all who take an interest in geology and desire to 
encourage the progress of the science. 

In a small volume of 124 pages, very clearly printed and well 
illustrated, Dr. Hatch gives a short outline of mineralogy. He 
describes the most important distinctive characters of minerals, 
such as crystalline form, hardness, cleavage, optical properties, 
&c., and gives a succinct account of the species and varieties 
which most commonly occur. These are grouped under the 
following heads :—(1) the rock-forming minerals ; (2) the ores and 
vein-stones ; (3) salts and other useful minerals; (4) gems and 
precious stones. As might be anticipated in anything from Dr. 
Hatch’s pen, the book is very clearly and accurately written, and 
it cannot fail to be of much service both to beginners and to 
those students of geology who do not desire more than a slight 
acquaintance with mineralogy. It would be well, in any future 
edition, to add a brief explanation of the system of lettering the 
faces of a crystal which is generally adopted in France, since it 
is frequently met with in books of reference, and is occasionally 
used in the present volume. 


SOME RECORDS OF CRIME.+ 
yaar an officer usefully employed for many years in the puts 
suit and detection of bands of Asiatic scoundrels must have 
collected interesting particulars of crime might be taken for 
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granted. With Thugs we are tolerably well acquainted and we | 


are always ready td welcome revelations about Dacoity or Gang 
Robbery. Unfortunately General Hervey seems to have been 
overpowered by his abundant materials. Of the necessity of 
sifting and compressing the long-winded narratives of approvers 
he has not the faintest notion. The lives and adventures of cer- 
tain outlaws and proclaimed criminals are described piecemeal, 
and particulars of their exploits and escapes are spread dis- 
jointedly all over the two volumes. Then General Hervey 


favours us with the most trivial incidents of his daily life and of 


his travels, That he felt drowsy under the punkah; that he was 
much refreshed by a mug of beer at one rest-house, and by some 
claret and soda-water at another; that he dined at the Club at 
Simla in company with the brother of an old schoolfellow; that 
he adheres to the venerable fashion of removing the cloth at the 
end of dinner; that he wrote an article on the death of Outram 
and published it in a Calcutta paper—these and other matters 
must almost have ceased to have the smallest interest, even for 
any member of the author’s own family. Nor is he always 
accurate in his reminiscences of well-known events. He con- 
fuses the present Chief Justice of England with his distin- 
guished father, the late Sir J. Coleridge. Lord Coleridge could 
not have been trying prisoners at an essize in Somersetshire 
in 1845, when he had recently left Balliol The Rajput 
States are eighteen, and not nineteen, in number. The 
animal that annoyed General Hervey in his afternoon walks 
was not an ounce, but an hyena—the Jakra bagh of natives. 
The detection and punishment of the Nawab who procured 
the murder of Mr. William Fraser is ascribed to the late 
Major Skinner. It is one of the earliest feats of the late Lord 
Lawrence, and is told in detail and without any exaggeration in 
Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Life of that Viceroy. At page 91 of vol. i. 
there is a fair account of the celebrated Sambhur Lake in Jaipur, 
from which the Maharaja once derived a yearly revenue of four 
lakhs of rupees. When the salt used to be conveyed into British 
territory it was subjected at the frontier to a duty of three rupees 
in the maund. But General Hervey does not seem to know that, 
under an excellent arrangement due mainly to Sir John Strachey, 
in the time of Lord Lytton, the whole system has been altered ; 
the barrier is thrown down; no duties are levied on salt carried 
into our territories ; adequate compensation has been made to the 
Maharajah; and the British Government is, for all practical 
purposes, the owner of the Sambhur Lake and of all the salt 
tracts. The abolition of the rite of Suttee was certainly carried 
out under the rule of the “Good Old East India Company,” and 
some interesting details of Suttees are supplied from the mouth 
of eye-witnesses. But why omit the part of Hamlet in this melo- 
drama? Has General Hervey never heard of Lord William 
Bentinck ? 

Divers remarks about the late Lord Lawrence seem to us rather 
captious and irrelevant. General Hervey is also fully convinced 
that many urgent reforms in various departments were only waiting 
for his controlling hand, and if it had not been for the perverseness 
and obstinacy of high authorities, the Superintendent of Thuggee 
and Dacoity might have had his own way in following up crimi- 
nals in native States, in exacting compensation from Rajas when 
our mails were robbed, in the precise kind of evidence admissible 
in a Court of Appeal for the conviction of Dacoits, as to the 
chaplain’s sermon, and as to the conduct of the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, which, pace Lord Napier of Magdala, he says might have 
been easily accomplished by a force of two or three thousand 
men. The Portuguese occupied the capital of Abyssinia a couple 
of centuries ago with four hundred men and some cannon, and 
why should we not have done the same? Lest these remarks 
should seem to press hard on an officer who worked conscientiously 
and zealously in an important department, of which the operations 
extended from Belgaum in the Bombay territory, to Central 
India, and from Central India to Lower Bengal, we subjoin an 
awful specimen or two of General Hervey’s style. It reminds us 
of a Dutch waggon trekking in the sands of South Africa, of a 
palanquin carried on the necks of slaves for a whole night at 
three miles in the hour, or of a budgerow towed against the 
current of the Ganges in the height of the rains. 


At vol. ii. p. 330 we are told about the right of asylum and 
the duties of the Paramount—i.e. the British—Power :— - 


‘But the British in ise of its high 
tive, could not recognize the right of sanctuary in any 
country to the habitual robber and assassin whose crimes 
should not be confined to the country in which they resided 
or in which they sought the asylum ; and thus, however much 
local officials and landlords of every d had converted 
this privilege of an asylum, when conceded to their chiefs, 
into a revenue for themselves with a view to present and 
prospective advantage from so doing, and would never arrest, 


= 


- or assist in arresting, them if they could possibly avoid it— 

- which unfortunately is still their ruling conduct—the prin- 
cipal chiefs themselves were fully alive to the necessity for an 
acquiescence, or the semblance of it, with the aims of the 
Suzerain power for reclaiming from every State the disturbers 
of the common weal.’ 


Again, premising that he has to go more than once over the 
whole ground of his frequent explanations, he gravely admonishes 
Judges and other obscure individuals as follows :— 

‘In minds so adversely predisposed, the scope, the meaning, 
the intent of the Latben in devising the exceptional law 
which provides for the reception of the evidence pointed to, 
by which to be able to cope with those combinations, those 
associations for the purposes of crime, are not properly com- 
ptehended or taker in, until at length, with maturer reflec- 
tion, but after many disappointments to the special department 
charged with the executive work of suppression, a correcter 
om wee is formed ; yet not without its drawbacks, too, 
the tendency being then to run into the opposite extreme—in 

short, then generally to pass extreme sentences indiscrimi- 
nately, as though by order.’ 


Surely these lumbering periods could never have been penned 
at Longwood on the cool heights of Simla? They must have 
been written in the plains during the hot winds, when the ser- 
vants had forgotten to throw water on the kuskus screens, and 
the therma antidote had struck work. And yet there is a good 
deal of rough material in these two volumes which, in more 
skilful hands, might have beea worked up into an imitation 
of Colonel Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Oficial. Particulars as to the planning and execution of Dacoities 
show how the robber and the receiver work harmoniously for a 
common object. The caravan, or the mail, or the bullock cart, 
starts from some commercial centre in our own provinces. It 
is accompanied by apparently bold and stalwart guards armed 
with swords and muskets. All goes well till the party, at mid- 
night, jaded and footsore, reaches some particular river or turn in 
the jungle, or a group of trees on a large plain; a maidan so wide 
that to use a common native expression, a solitary bird is not 
seen to open its wing there, and what need can there be to talk 
of human beings? At a given signal armed men start out of the 
ground ; a shot or two is fired ; a blow is struck in defence of the 
treasure by one guard braver than the rest; he is cut down; the 
others bolt, and the robbers, seizing their booty, go off on ponies 
or camels and are far beyond pursuit before morning. It 
generally turns out that the Dacoits have had knowledge of the 
exact amount of treasure sent on a particular date by a particular 
route. This useful information has been imparted by a cousin, 
relative, or a friend employed in the post office or, it may be, in 
a private banking or commercial house at Calcutta, Hyderabad, 
or Delhi. Of course he has bargained for his share of the loot, 
and he takes very good care to get it. It is almost superfluous 
to say that this worthy person passes for a most respectable 
character. Tis linen is of the whitest and finest. His address 
and manners defy criticism. He is largely trusted by English- 
men. He gives feasts to Brahmans, contributes to the digging 
of wells and tanks, is kind to the poor in seasons when corn is 
dear, and beautifully mutters his mantras at his morning 
ablutions at the Ghaut. An eminent judge, still among us, once 
charged an Irish jury in a case where the character of a prisoner 
at the bar, accused of theft, was spoken to most favourably by a 
host of his townsmen. “ Gentlemen, according to the evidence 
for the defence, the prisoner is all that is excellent and respect- 
able, but he stole that pig!” 

We can speak more favourably of General Hervey’s visit to and 
account of the Rajpoot State of Bikanir. The capital of this 
State lies out of the way. The country is all sand, ribbed by the 
action of the wind as by the waves of the sea. It has no per- 
manent rivers ; or, more correctly, the beds of streams only hold 
a little water in the rains, Instead of forest or jungle, there is 
brushwood and scrub. There is one salt lake and two freshwater 
lakes. Water, when it can be got, is sweet and of excellent 
quality, but you must in some places, notably at the capital, dig 
four hundred feet before you find it. No wonder that the in- 
habitants are described as being very dirty in their persons and 
their habits. Bikanir, like the province of Sind, suffers from 
the extremes of heat and cold. Incautious travellers in the 
daytime are prostrated by sunstroke and overwhelmed in sand- 
storms. In winter vegetation is cut down by sharp frosts. 
A population of half a million, in which Muhammadans are 
reckoned at fifty thousand, is ruled by a Maharaja whose 
family dates from the middle of the fifteenth century. But 
he is a Rahtore and is a branch of the old house of Jodh- 
pur. The rulers of Bikanir have invariably been contented and 
loyal, and were very useful to Mountstuart Elphinstone when 
he went to Peshawar in 1804, in the two Sikh campaigns of 1845 
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and 1848, and in the Sepoy Mutiny. General Hervey agrees 
with other writers in describing the appearance of the capital. 
It is situated, he says, on an elevated range of kunkar amidst 
rolling sands. There is a fort, and a palace with a broad stair- 
case, long passages, and a fine apartment with pillars of white 
marble supporting arches. The author does not specially mention 
the celebrated cremation tomb, three miles out of the city, where 
deceased sovereigns were cremated with their wives and concu- 
bines ; but he was favourably impressed by the demeanour of the 
reigning sovereign, who sent him a hot dinner sufficient for the 
wing of a regiment, received him courteously, and drove him out 
to his country seat or hunting-box fifteen miles from the capital. 
That Bikanir is the residence of merchants and bankers whose 
hundis or notes would be readily cashed all over India, and even 
in the marts of Central Asia, is well known. General Hervey 
testifies to the corpulency of these Banyans, to their fine muslins 
and their green tunics, to their easy good-nature and their effusive 
charities. We need only repeat that, by judicious compression 
and some attention to style,a happier result ‘could easily have 
been attained. 


MR. SAINTSBURY’S ESSAYS." 


gee present volume of miscellanies differs, as the mis- 
cellaneous must differ, from the two volumes of essays by 
Mr. Saintsbury lately published—that on English Literature and 
that on the French Novelists—both of which treated of set sub- 
jects and observed the unities. The difference, however, is not 
wholly one of variety. These Miscellaneous Essays are drawn 
from periodical contributions extending over some twenty years. 
They form a selection, and a “ designedly various” selection, 
although something more than the various entered into the 
design. Themes that are of very diverse nature are discussed 
from a definite and uniform point of view—such is the author’s 
claim, and it is, we find, a well-founded claim. Decidedly there 
is in all three volumes a certain community of method and 
thought and conviction. Those who hold that criticism is for the 
critical will observe in these essays a full measure of the vigorous 
qualities that distinguish the companion volumes. There is the 
same admirable use of the comparative method. The illustrations of 
that method are fully as effective and judicious. And there is the 
fine adjustment of the relations of subject and form in the work criti- 
cized, which is not the least notable, perhapsthe rarest distinction of 
the critic. But if, with regard to the characteristics of criticism, 
the book does not differ from the two previous volumes, it has 
another kind of interest in the more extensive scope it presents, 
by treating of subjects of more immediate attraction because more 
rousing and debatable. Most of these essays deal with con- 
temporary matters and with certain aspects of the literature of 
the day and the criticism of the day that appeal to others besides 
the critical. This more general appeal may be said to embrace 
even the general reader, who is popularly supposed to be per- 
fectly content with what he can get, careless of first principles of 
art or criticism, so long as there are enough new novels in the 
libraries to go round. This kind of reader, however, is something 
ofa critic in his way. He is always ready, like your superior 
and moral reviewer, with his emotional likes and dislikes. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s essay on the “ Present State of the English Novel” 
can scarcely prove less interesting and suggestive to readers of 
novels than to makers, using the term in its old poetic sense. 
That essay is the most recent of the series, being but of to-day’s 
date, and likely, we think, to bear a present-day significance for 
some time to come. We are by no means assured, seeing how 
averse novelists are from profiting by the counsel of critics, that 
the readers are not most of all concerned in the matter, and that 
the novel-reading public, stimulated by Mr. Saintsbury’s excel- 
lent and moving discourse, may not rebel against their daily food 
of the libraries, and insist upon the provision of nothing but 
works of art. You can never foresee what an educated public, 
addicted to the higher criticism, might effect in revolutions of 
this kind. It might prove a surer stay of the evil of over- 
production than the slow and dubious working of an obscure 
economic law. 

There are other essays in the selection that possess, in varying 
degrees, a stirring and not unprovocative element. The name of 
M. Renan is not calculated to inducea millennial season of accord 
in places where men of letters do congregate, and Mr. Saintsbury’s 
study of that distinguished writer, especially where it bears upon 
his historical method, is decidedly not conducive to languor and 
calm pulses. “Thoughts on Republics” and “A Paradox on 
Quinet ” have certain points of view in common—the latter is 


Co. Miscellaneous Essays. By George Saintsbury. London: Percival & 
1892. 


. &@ very telling exposition of the fruits of Quinet’s faith in the 
one and indivisible republic as revealed in his writings. Most 
persons, generally in youth, have cherished an idea of a republic, 
and there are who cling to it regardless of logic and the lessons 
of history. The “Thoughts on Republics,” with its forcible 
illustrations of the irreconcilable nature of republican theory and 
republican practice, must be uncomfortable reading for such. It 
is a striking proof of the insistency of ancient ideals that, though 
republics are always with us, and “carry on” in ways that might 
be expected to wither the enthusiasm and faith of youth, ideas of 
a republic continue to thrive. There is also a degree of per- 
manency in such present-day views of English literature as are 
formulated in the essay on “ Modern English Prose,” and in that 
on “ The English Novel,” and incidentally put forth in the essay 
on Baudelaire. The first of these papers was written as long since 
as 1876. But, putting aside Mr. Saintsbury’s ingenious and in- 
teresting observations on the anatomy of the sentence, and the 
essentially distinct rhythmical characteristics of prose and poetry, 
the essay might have appeared yesterday. Speaking generally, 
and taking a broad view of the subject, the then present state 
of English prose presented very much the same features that the 
actual present state does. Certainly we may now witness the 
operation of the same educational forces—not to mention the force 
of example in high places—that were productive of effects thus 
summarized : 

‘ Differences ; sacrifice of the grace of literary proportion to 
real or apparent clearness of statement; indulgence in cut- 
and-dried phrases; undue aiming at pictorial effect; gaudi- 
ness of unnatural ornament; preference of gross and glaring 
effects en bloc to careful composition.’ 


Then, too, in the essay on Baudelaire, also written in the 
seventies, the plentiful lack of manifestation of the artistic con- 
science in the prose of that day is the theme of observations that 
have lost nothing of their force and reasonableness in the present. 
“ A hundred years ago,” says Mr. Saintsbury, “style was not an 
unknown thing among Englishmen; at the present day it would 
be easy to count on one hand the living writers who think of 
anything but of setting down the first words that occur to them. 
as capable of clearly and grammatically expressing their thought.” 
Can it be said we are in better case now? If we have taught 
the French in the past, once or twice, how to tell a story, have 
we more followers of the French in the art of writing the story ? 
In the matter of style our prose-writers compare, we think, in- 
differently well, at the best, with the standard of excellence. 
observed by the great writers of the eighteenth century, who, if 
they did not give laws to English prose, codified those laws, 


In other respects, however, Mr. Saintsbury’s essay on Baude- 
laire is extremely suggestive at this hour. It was written at # 
time when the name of the French poet was as a battle-cry on 
both sides of the Channel. Mr. Saintsbury entered not into the 
fray, where many rushed in who had no fear, and some inspired 
only with the Philistine’s mission. What he did, as the essay here 
reprinted shows, was to recognize in Baudelaire the most original of 
French poets of the day, and in his work, both prose and verse, an 
exemplar, of the highest value, of flawless execution in the art of 
writing. What Mr. Saintsbury urged seventeen years ago, all 
in the way of the eternal protest against dulness, as to the neces- 
sity of cultivating that art is as pertinent now as then. We | 
have still to lament the oblivion or neglect of the art of writing, 
and the singular ineptitude of the average critic is still too. 
aggressively present among us to cause any wonder. For all the 
growth of appreciation and the lapse of time, Baudelaire’s work is 
still something of a touchstone, or critic-test, as he was reported 
to have been in his converse with his fellows. It is incredible to 
a kind of critic whose judgment of works of art is dictated by 
the parti pris of a purely ethical standpoint, that the author of 
Fleurs du Mail should be, as critic and poet, a model as to style 
and art. No doubt, it is intolerable to him that his prejudices. 
should be so affronted. And when a critic of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
equipment proceeds to set forth the excellence of the model, and 
then actually recommends Baudelaire as an example for artless. 
British authors, the burden becomes insufferable to him who likes. 
or dislikes works of art by a mysterious process of intuitional. 
morality. “A bad man, my dear,” is still a critical verdict, it 
seems, and a word of power. And still the random abuse levelled at. 
Baudelaire is deemed a worthy substitute for criticism and reason. 
“ Nor can we wonder at this if we look at the singular ineptitude 
in this matter of the average critic.” Thus, if only on this ground,, 
the republication of Mr. Saintsbury’s essay on Baudelaire is an 
excellent service to art and letters. 
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ARABIA IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


yous of the greatest triumphs of English scholarship are due 

to men who were not professional scholars, but who devoted 
the leisure they could spare from business to the prosecution of 
learned researches. The locus classicus for this statement is of 
course Grote’s History, but many other examples might be ad- 
duced. Of late, however, the race of learned men of means has 
appeared to be dying out, and the attractions of sport and travel, 
and (such as they are) of Parliament, have seduced the leisured 
class from the severe delights of study. Yet we have still some 
notable exceptions. Mr. F. Arbuthnot has recently been playing 
the part of Maecenas to Eastern letters by inaugurating a new 
Oriental Translation Fund, and, better still, paying for its pub- 
lications ; and, besides encouraging other students, he has himself 
made some useful, if not very profound, contributions to his 
favourite subject. In Mr. Kay, however, we find once more 
the ideal type of the learned banker who is able and willing 
to devote years of patient study to a complicated and abs- 
truse branch of research, and whose learning is equal to his 
perseverance. We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Kay's 
book on medisval Arabia stands clearly in the front rank of 
Oriental historical scholarship. From the merely literary point 
of view, its form, arrangement, and sometimes its style, may 
be open to criticism; but as a learned commentary on an 
obscure and difficult text, it is a monument of industry and 
thoroughness. Mr. Kay has spent most of his life in Egypt, and 
his familiarity with Arabic and with Eastern modes of thought 
has enabled him to grapple successfully with difficulties which 
might have overwhelmed an English-trained scholar. He has 
edited and translated a badly-written and often imperfect manu- 
script with accuracy and insight, and his notes throw a flood of 
light upon one of the least-known periods of Mohammedan 
history. 

It is singular that the country which produced Islim should 
have retired into complete obscurity almost immediately after 
the death of Mohammed. Scholars like Fresnel and Caussin de 
Perceval have devoted all their best energies to investigating the 
history and wars, the life and literature, of the Arabs before 
Islam; and dozens of writers have busied themselves with 
Arabia as it was at the time of the Prophet. These same 
Arabs, no doubt, went on in much the same way as before, 
fought their battles and sang the deeds of their tribal heroes 
for many centuries after the Hijrah; but scarcely any one has 
taken the pains to find out what they were about, who were 
their rulers, or what sort of civilization they enjoyed. Mr. Kay 
remarks that the only work that exists in English treating of the 
Arab dynasties of the Yemen is Mr. Lane-Poole’s Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum, and the notes and explana- 
tions in this solitary authority are, of course, limited mainly to 
the purview of the numismatist. The standard general history 
of Southern Arabia has long been Jokannsen’s Latin version of 
Deyba’s abridged chronicle of the rulers of Zebid—a slight, im- 
perfect, and now scarce volume. D. H. Miiller has handled certain 
portions of the historical and geographical problems of the Yemen 
with consummate learning. But the whole subject was in a 
fragmentary condition unti] Mr. Kay lighted upon a MS. of 
’Omirah’s history, acquired by the British Museum in 1886, and 
forthwith set to work to edit and translate it, and to enrich it 
with a wealth of commentary which must be the admiration of 
all who are competent to reelize the amount of research involved 
in such a task. 

’Omirah was himself a Yemenite, and was born about 1120. 
He was trained in theology and jurisprudence, whence he ob- 
tained the title of Fakih or Jurist at the College of Zebid, in 
Tihimah. Thence he proceeded to Egypt, where he was executed 
in 1173, by order of Saladin, on suspicion of intriguing for the 
restoration of the recently deposed Fatimite Khalifs. It does not 
appear that he was ever, like the Fatimites, a member of the 
Isma‘ilite sect of Shiahs; but he was certainly quixotically 
zealous in his eulogy of the fallen dynasty, and at that critical 
moment when Egypt had at a single stroke been transferred from 
the Shiite to the Sunnite communion, a man might lose his head for 
4 trifling political indiscretion. ’Omirah’s history, written shortly 
before his death, may fairly claim to be the prime authority for 
events in the Yemen during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries 
of the Hijrah. It is the earliest surviving chronicle ; for the 
only previous authority cited in its pages, that of Jayyish, a 
prince of the Beni Nejaih, has not come down to us; and of the 


* Yaman: its Early Medieval History. By Najm ad-din ‘Omarah Al- 
Hakami. Also the Abridged History of its Dynasties by Ibn Khaldon, and 
an Account of the Karmathians of Yaman by Al-Janadi. The Original 
Texts, with Translation and Notes, by Henry Cassels Kay, M.R.A.S. 
London: Edw. 1892, 


authorities quoted by the other two leading historians of the 
Yemen, El-Jenedi and El-Khazraji (both fourteenth-century 
writers), what little survives is mainly derived from ’Omirah, 
In his work we have, therefore, what the Germans call a 
Hauptquelle, and one of the highest value. Mr. Kay, however, 
has not contented himself with merely publishing this im- 
portant document. He has compared it minutely with El- 
Jenedi’s Kitab es-Sulik, as preserved in a manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris ; with El-Khazraji's ’Ukid, which 
exists in the India Office, and with his Kifdyeh, preserved at 
Leyden, of which work Johannsen’s brief history was an epitome. 
Besides these Mr. Kay has collated his text with every available 
Arabic authority bearing on his period, and given the results of 
his comparisons in the notes, which practically contain all that 
can at present be discovered from existing manuscripts. In 
addition he has printed Ibn-Khaldfin’s summary of Yemen 
history, which gives a connected view of the period by an accom- 
plished historian—the Oriental Gibbon—whose lucidity mate- 
rially assists the study of (Omarah’s somewhat rambling narrative, 
whilst a chapter from El-Jenedi cn the Karmathian rising in 
Arabia completes the materials. Nothing more thorough or 
exhaustive has been done for many years in the field of Oriental 
scholarship. 

The picture of Arabian history in the tenth to the twelfth 
century set’ before us after so much labour, if of small im- 
portance politically, or in its relations with other countries, is 
interesting in many ways. The chronology and conflicts of 
various dynasties of petty princes, chiefs, and imfims, may be 
of little significance; but the numerous side-lights cast upon 
Arab life in the middle ages are valuable and sometimes un- 
expected. It has often been stated that Mohammed destroyed 
Arab life when he founded the Empire of Islim. It is clear from 
’Omirah’s pages that he did nothing of the sort. Undoubtedly, 
Islim brought some changes into the Arab character; but this 
happened chiefly among the people who carried the Holy War 
into the lands of the infidels, and those who were within the im- 
mediate influence of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
Further south, in the Yemen—from El]-Mahjam, down the coast, 
past Zebid to Aden, with the cities of San’a, Jened, Ta’izz, Zafar, 
&e., further inland—the Arabs remained Arabs of the genuine 
old brand, despite their Muslim creed. We read of hand-to- 
hand fights, exactly resembling the deeds of derring-do which 
exultant poets of the “ Days of Ignorance” extolled in their 
Kasidahs. We are continually being reminded of the poems of 
the Mo’allakdt. Here is a scene that might have come out of 
the romance of Antarah :— 


‘TI have been told by the Da‘y Muhammad ibn Saba that he 
was out on one occasion with a reconnoitering party for Saba. 
They came in sight of ‘Aly ibn Abi’l-Gharat and of his uncle 
Mani‘ ibn Mas‘id. No horse, said the son of Saba, ever 
carried braver or bolder men than these two. “ We took to 
flight,” he continued, “ but we were overtaken by Mani‘ ibn 
Mas‘id. ‘Tell your father,O youth,’ he shouted, ‘to stand 
firm, for this evening there shall surely be kisses bestowed 
upon us by the Jushamite maidens within his tent.’ When I 
informed my father of these words, he rode forth in person, 
and addressed the Banu adh-Dhib, who were present and who 
were his nearest kinsmen: ‘The mercenary Arab horsemen 
(their allies) were not equal,’ he said, ‘to the heat of 
battle. Fire can be mastered only by him who kindles it. 
Meet your kinsmen and bear the fierce heat of battle 
yourselves, otherwise there is nought before you but defeat 
and disgrace.’ 

‘“The two armies joined in action, and one of our horsemen, 

’ charging Mani‘ son of Mas‘id, dealt him a thrust with his 
lance, which divided his upper lip and nose. The battle raged 
on both sides with lance thrusts, heavy blows of the swo’ 
and the destruction of horses. The assembled Arabs look 
eagerly on, but the Banu Hamdan at length charged, and 
interposed themselves between the two parties. At the same 
moment the combatants were separated by the Lahj, which 


came rushing in a torrent down its bed. The two ies 
stood on either bank of the stream, conversing with one 
another, The Da‘y Saba .... turned towards Mani‘ ibn 


Mas‘id. ‘What sayest thou,’ he asked, ‘O Abu Mudafi‘, of 
the Jushamite maidens’ kisses this evening?’ ‘I say of 
them,’ answered Mani‘, ‘as has been said. by the poet al- 
Mutanebbi— 


Lance-thrusts to those that love them are as kisses,’”’ 
This is pre-Islamic in its spirit. So is ’Omarah’s story of the 
two horsemen who pursued him at full gallop with levelled lances 
over the desert, merely because they had been disputing whether 
the tribe of the Beni Wail or that of Kureysh were the nobler, 
and had agreed to abide by his decision; when they had got a 
rather ambiguous verdict, they rode off satisfied. The old con- 
tests of poets were still in vogue, just as they were at the Fair 
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of Okadh before the days of Islim. One of the Zurey’ princes 
was a poet himself. “He treated men of culture and learning 
with generosity, and often introduced verses in his conversation. 
I saw him once on a feast day in the Musalla, outside the city 
of al-Juwwah, seated on the spot where he suffered from the hot 
rays of the sun. Poets were present who strove with one another 
for liberty to recite their verses. ‘Tell them,’ he said to me, 
‘and raise your voice so that they may hear, that they need not 
crowd around me, for I will not leave this place till they have 
finished.’ The poets were thirty in number, and he rewarded each 
one.” On another occasion, this prince was so intoxicated with 
joy at the acquisition of various castles and wives that he en- 
couraged a veritable poetic orgy, and spent 5,000 pieces of gold 
upon the fortunate bards. 


The notices of Arab ladies in Omirah are peculiarly interest- 

ing. Just as in the old pagan days, ladies of exalted rank were 
allowed to appear unveiled. They often took an important part 
in the government, and the histories of two queens, the Lady 
Asma and the Lady Seyyideh, are extremely romantic. The 
latter plays the same part in the chronicles of the Yemen as Nir- 
Jahin did in the Moghul Empire. Her husband, like Jahangir, 
gave himself over to wine and music, while Seyyideh took charge 
of the kingdom, which she repeatedly saved from disaster. She 
was “of fair complexion, tinged with red, tall, well proportioned, 
but inclined to stoutness, perfect in beauty, of a clear-sounding 
voice, well read and a skilful writer, her memory well stored 
with history, with poetry, with the chronology of past times. 
Nothing could surpass the interlinear glosses inserted in her 
handwriting on the pages of books.” No wonder so accomplished 
a Princess demanded (and was refused) a separation a thoro, on 
the plea of business. The Arab women of ’Omirab’s history be- 
long much more to the pagan than the Mohammedan period ; 
the women of Islim, with rare exceptions, possess infinitely less 
character and charm. There is a delightful story here of the 
singer Wardah, which shows that the Arab love of music had 
not lost its force in the twelfth century. Many of the anecdotes 
remind us of the Arab (as contrasted with the Persian) element in 
the Thousand and One Nights, and one is constantly expecting 
Ibrahim El-Mésili and Hardin Alrashid to come on the scene ; 
while the description of Surfir’s daily life (p. 122) is worthy of 
the best days of the Khalif Abu-Bekr. But it is impossible to 
refer to a tithe of the curious and interesting matters contained in 
Mr. Kay’s book. The sway of Abyssinian Vizirs, the employ- 
ment of Mamlik guards with territorial grants, the building 
of wondrous palaces and mosques (where are they now ?), the 
enumeration of treasures of Bilal, the momentous game of 
chess which overturned a dynasty, the Arabian Charlotte 
Corday, who risked her virtue and poisoned the tyrant with a 
Nessus shirt—these and many other strange things will be found 
minutely related. Amongst others is the tale of the disputed 
inheritance of Ruzeyk, which was a worse Chancery cause 
than “Jardine v. Jardine.” Ruzeyk was proverbial for his 
capacity of eating—“no man could eat as much as he.” He 
left thirty children and many grandchildren, so that there 
were fifty-one separate interests, aud the rights of succession 
were so complicated that no jurist in Arabia} was‘ able to 
divide the estate. At last an old man of Hadramaut was called 
in, whose poverty was so great that he believed every one a liar 
who said he had seen a hundred dinars. Such a sum was alto- 
gether beyond his ken, but he solved the division of Ruzeyk’s 
property on the spot. After which he performed the pilgrimage, 
and died. 


Mr. Kay is a little merciless in his arrangement of his 
materials ; he does not make his history easy reading. A brief 
synopsis of the events of the period, tables and genealogies of the 
various dynasties, and a comparative scheme of contemporary 
rulers, like the excellent tree he has given of the Imims, would 
have immensely helped the student. He might have made more 
use than he has done of the evidence afforded by coins. For 
example, in his note on ’Aththar and ’Aththariyeh dinars he does 
not seem to know that gold coins of ’Aththar have been pub- 
lished. His transliteration of Arabic names is careful, though we 
do not like the accent he uses to indicate hemzeh ; and it is difficult 
to see why ’Aly should have a y, and Sulayhi ani. “ Mu‘awiyah” 
is, of course, wrong, and Tiberius, on p. 50, and Seyiddah, in 
several places, are misprints; whilst ‘Amru is not so pronounced. 
The frequent use of the coined word “ unparagoned” as a trans- 
lation of el-Auhad is surely a mistake for “unparalleled.” The 
number of trifling blemishes of this sort is, however, in- 
significant, 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS.* 


thier author of this somewhat bulky volume describes it as 
“an attempt to reduce avian season-flight to law,” and he 
claims for it importance as the first essay which has sought to 
grapple with the entire phenomena which we call migration. 
Mr. Dixon is a well-known ornithologist, against whom we have 
no other charge to bring than that he is too fond of adding to 
that immense library of casual natural history which the successes 
of Richard Jeffries have brought forth. This time we are glad 
to welcome from his pen a serious contribution to zoological 
literature on a theme which never fails to excite curiosity. 
Charles Kingsley considered that asa man found his powers of 
mind failing, he should concentrate the remainder of them to 
natural history, “retaining God’s truths, and letting man’s lies 
slip.” Without endorsing too fully this dictum of the agreeable 
professor of history, we may admit that our weary age shows no 
tendency to lose its interest in the simple arts of zoology. But 
what has Mr. Dixon to say that is of lasting importance ? 

So far as we gather what his position is, he seems to insist that 
migration is not the result of an instinct but of a habit; that is- 
to say, that birds do not migrate because, at a certain moment, 
an irresistible longing seizes them all to seek a different and a 
more convenient climate, but because from the earliest times it: 
has been their custom so to change their country. There is a 
difference here, no doubt ; though it is rather a small one upon 
which to construct so large a book. The following deductions. 
give the essence of what Mr. Dixon asserts with regard to the 
facts of avian flight :— 

‘First, that incipient and short migration flight indicate 
movements to correspond with comparatively s variations. 
of climate necessary to requirements and consequent supply 
of food, together with gradual extension of range longitudi- 
nally, not essentially dependent on climate, and that these 
movements are the most recent in geological time. Second, 
that moderate and long migration flight are the result of a 
gradual extension of summer range, chiefly longitudinally, 
owing to modification of climate, with consequent increase 
individuals, leading to an expanse of winter area, and are of 
much older institution. Third, that extended migration 
flight implies a complete change of breeding-ground, more or 
less Inter-Polar, and is decidedly the most ancient of all.’ 


Some of the arguments by which Mr. Dixon defends his view 
of migration as a habit, not an instinct, are certainly interesting. 
As he truly says, the popular notion of the unerring certainty of 
migration flight is founded dn erroneous observation. “ Birds. 
blunder like human beings,” and hosts of them constantly die 
in consequence. We do not understand Mr. Dixon to deny that 
the habit of migrating had become so deeply rooted in the 
course of ages that it cannot now be resisted, and is transmitted 
so distinctly that it really amounts to an instinct. In fact, we 
do not think that his theory of a mere habit is supported even by 
his own illustrations, nor can we discover in his book anything 
the novelty of which quite justifies the solemn blowing of 
trumpets in the preface. But he is a practised ornithologist, and 
he has put together a great number of important data, which 
we are glad to possess in this form. Nowhere is he more inte- 
resting than where he insists on the perils which await migration. - 
He tells us that of every ten birds which fly south and west in 
autumn, not more than four or five return even under peculiarly. 
favourable conditions. The birds are lost partly by fatigue, drop- 
ping through mechanical exhaustion before the necessary jourrey is 
completed ; by their natural enemies, who take advantage of their 
weariness to destroy them ; and by the mistakes which they them- 
selves make in the direction of their flight. Mr. Dixon speaks of 
having seen a flock of quail sink upon a troop-ship in the Medi- 
terranean, and perch upon the sleeping soldiers, ready to rest 
anywhere, and saved from drowning only by the accident that a 
ship was near. But that the birds blunder on their road is cer- 
tainly the most curious fact. It is of little service to the stork to- 
know her appointed times, and to the turtle and the crane and 
the swallow to observe the time of their coming, if they are not 
sure of the route as well. 

This is the freshest portion of Mr. Dixon’s volume. The list. 
of the British avi-fauna is swelled with the names of birds that, 
so to speak, have taken the wrong train, or have failed to change 
at the right junction. The Siberian ground thrush and the black- 
throated ouzel come to us from Northern Asia when they fancy 
they are travelling to China or Borneo. One minute species, the 
yellow-browed willow wren (Phylloscopus superciliosus), sometimes 
pays England an unsolicited visit when it imagines, poor little 
dupe, that it is journeying from its breeding-station in the valley 
of the Yenisay towards the south of India. Our own birds stray 


By Charles Dixon. London: Chapman 
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quite as unaccountably; the corn crake has been known to 
turn up in New Zealand, the woodcock in Virginia, and the red- 
wing in Greenland, each of these wayworn innocents being due 
at that moment, and doubtless awaited by anxious relatives, 
in some southern county of England. Of facts of this kind Mr. 
Dixon’s interesting volume is full, and if we do not take his 
theories quite so seriously, perhaps, as he is inclined to do him- 
self, we are glad to recommend The Migration of Birds as a 
welcome contribution to popular ornithology. 


NEW MUSIC, 


have received from Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. several 

new songs, one or two of which deserve to be widely 
known. “I had a Flower,” by Mr. Lawrence Kellie, is very 
pretty, although not up to his usual level. The melody has, 
however, that rare quality—distinction. “O beautiful Star!” 
a serenade by the same composer, is a setting of a sonnet by Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. The music is much above the average of such 
work. “The City of Night,” words by Mr. Mowbray Morris, is 
an excellent song, but the accompaniment will be found a trifle 
too difficult for amateurs. This is distinctly a concert song, and 
as such it should become popular. “Crossing the Bar” is the 
least satisfactory of Mr. Kellie’s new songs. The time is lugu- 
brious. “In Years to Come” is a pleasing ballad by Miss Madge 
E. Conway. 

“ For Old Sake’s Sake,” by Mr. Farquharson Waller, is a setting 
of Kingsley’s well-known words; which, by the way, on account 
of the alliteration, are not particularly easy to sing. The accom- 
paniment to this song is quite original. These songs are issued 
by C. Barth & Co., who also send us a fairly good waltz, “The 
Myee,” by the same composer. 

Messrs. Morley & Co. have recently published “So Sweet a 
Dream,” with English and German words, by H. S. Hichens, 
set to music by Otto Cantor. The words are striking ; the music 
is not without merit, and is singularly free from any effort to 
produce effect by the usual tricky means. A good song for 
baritone voice is “ King Davy,” words by F. E. Weatherby, 
music by Joseph L. Roeckel. It is, as its name suggests, a sailor's 
song, and the monarch of the name of Davy is he of locker 
fame. 


“The Crystal Sea,” by W. H. Jude, is a graceful ballad 
with the usual arpeggiato accompaniment, which is inevitable in 
songs which deal with a placid sea and a happy voyage across it. 

“ Sancta Maria,” by Miss Clara Ross, is a sacred song for soprano 
‘with a mandoline or violin accompaniment. The mandoline is a 
charming little instrument, but scarcely of sufficient weight for a 
song of this class. However, the firm of Phillips & Pace has 
taken the mandoline aw sérieux, and publishes a great deal of 
music for it—several waltzes and polkas; “ Le Triomphe” is one 
of these, and is a capital Spanish waltz by Seiior Juan Gomez. 
To this class of music the mandoline adapts itself admirably, and 
its numerous admirers and performers will welcome this excellent 
series of mandoline music, which has the advantage of being 
showy, and by no means difficult. 

From Messrs. Wickins & Co. we have received a fresh series of 
the admirable Grosvenor Albums containing a number of classical 
songs by the great masters. These Albums are well selected and 
printed in excellent type. They will be found useful by students. 

There is not much to be said for “If a Maiden loves a Lad,” by 
Mr. J. St. Eldon. The words are silly and the music simple. “The 
Old Bude Haven” and “ Coeur de Brave” are taking songs by Mr. 
Merton Clarke, whose “Smuggler’s Wooing” is a capital man’s 
song, which should be popular not only in the drawing-room but 
on the concert platform. The words, which are by Mr. F. E. 
‘Giles, are excellent. These songs are published by Messrs. Kay 
& Co. 

“ My Counsel Take” is a new setting of Mrs. Bundle’s song in 


’ Dibdin’s Waterman, by Mr. Alexis Beaumont (Charles Wool- 


house), and is a very charming little song, appropriately dedicated 
to Miss Sims Reeves. If ever this celebrated nautical farce is 
revived, this song ought to take the place of the original, which is 
not particularly effective. A setting of “A Hymn to Diana,’ 
one of Ben Jonson’s finest songs, reflects credit on Miss Clarissa 
Mallard, one of our most promising lady composers. It is a two- 
part song for treble and alto voices. 
Messrs. Novello & Ewer have recently published the score of 
The Lotos Eaters, by C. H. H. Parry ; “ A Communion Service,” 
by E. Silas; “The Tercentenary Ode,” by R. P. Stewart ; “ All 
the Year Round,” a Cantata, by Gustav Ernest. This last is 
intended for school use, and is a pleasing, if not particularly 
nteresting, composition. Mr. Henschel’s “ Progressive Studies ” 


for the voice are commendable as the result of a thorough know- 
ledge of the art of singing. The series in question are for “low 
voice.” They are well graduated. The best are contained in the 
volume devoted to florid singing, in which Mr. Henschel wisely 
follows the school of Handel. This set of vocalizzi should be in 
every student's hands, A fine choral ballad, “The Death of 
young Romilly,” by J. F. H. Read, is a setting of Wordsworth’s 
celebrated ballad. 

Among the latest violin music published by Messrs. Novello & 
Ewer are fourteen pieces by Purcell, which will be cordially 
welcomed by lovers of this delightful old master. The Chacone, 
No. IX., is remarkably fine. These pieces are not at all difficult. 
Eight pieces by De Beriot, for Violin and Pianoforte, are only 
intended for artists and advanced amateurs, Finally, we have 
ten pieces by J. B. Poznanski, which are original, and one or two 
of them of considerable merit. 

Messrs. Novello have also published in album form Mr, Edward 
German's music to Henry VIII., which we have already noticed 
in terms of eulogy on a former occasion. The same may be said 
of Mr. Henschel’s music to Hamlet, which, however, is less in- 
teresting as transcribed for the piano, being not very tuneful. 

The organ works of John Sebastian Bach, edited by Dr. Bridge 
and Dr. J. Higgs, will be of great service to organists with whom 
the compositions of this illustrious master can never be too 
familiar. Bach may be described as the king-composer for the 
organ. Needless to say that the editing in this instance has been 
carried out with much success, A series of original compositions 
for the organ by English composers will be found of great service 
in churches, especially as none of them are particularly difficult. 


COINS OF EGYPT UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


| fyp-wrsad ten years ago Mr. R. 8. Poole published a valuable 
Catalogue of the earliest Egyptian coins, those, that is, 
which were struck by the Ptolemaic Kings from the time of 
Alexander’s General Ptolemy Lagus down to the close of the 
existence of Egypt as an independent kingdom in the reign of 
Augustus. In this new Catalogue Mr. Poole gives us an ex- 
cellent description of the later coins of Egypt issued under the 
rule of Imperial Rome, from the time of Augustus down to the 
beginning of the fourth century a.p. 

The coins of this later series, though frequently possessing very 
interesting types, are, on the whole, exceptionally poor as works 
of art. There is a special coarseness of execution in the Egypto- 
Roman coinage, with its high “ stilted” relief, its thick flans, and 
its rough edges, not only in the case of the bronze coins, but also 
in the dillon or white alloy coinage which in Egypt took the place 
of silver. Even the portraits of the earlier Roman Emperors, 
which are often of ‘very great beauty on the coins of Rome itself, 
on the provincial Egyptian coinage are not only artistically very 
poor, but are remarkably bad as portraits. This Mr. Poole ex- 
plains by the fact that Egypt, being a distant province, was seldom 
visited by the Emperors, and that, therefore, the moneyers had 
little chance of being able to produce a good likeness, Sheer 
want of skill was, however, most probably the chief reason, since 
it would have been very easy for clever die-engravers to make a 
good copy of the very noble heads which they must have seen on 
imported specimens of Roman aurei and large brasses. One 
interesting feature in this Egypto-Roman coinage, described by 
Mr. Poole in his introduction, is the unusual fact that many of 
the coins are dated with the year of the reign of the Emperor 
under whom they were struck. The system of dating used is 
that of the Alexandrian Era, which began in the year 30 B.C. ; 
and the first year of any Emperor is the part, however small, 
of the Alexandrian year in which the Emperor began his 
reign. Except on the earlier coins of Augustus, the date is 
preceded by the symbol L for “year.” This symbol is of un- 
certain origin ; it has been taken for the initial of an obscure 
Macedonian word, AYKABAS, meaning “year”; but, as Mr. 
Poole tells us, it is more probably a conventional form of the 
Egyptian sign for year in the Demotic character. The numerals 
used are the later Greek alphabetic numerals, which came into 
ue in the fourth century B.c., in place of the less convenient 
system of employing initials of word-numbers, as, for example, H 
for hecaton = 100, A for deca = 10, and the like. 

Some of the coin reverses of this series are interesting as repre- 
senting celebrated statues of deities, which were noted either 
for their sanctity or for their beauty as works of art. The 
famous colossal statue of the river-god Nilus, an ancient copy of 


* Catalogue of the Coins of Alexandria and the Nomes. By Reginald 
Stuart Poole, LL.D.J Printed by order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 1892. 
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which is now in the Vatican, is represented on coins of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and other Emperors, which are illustrated by Mr. Poole 
on Plate XIX. Mr. Poole remarks of the Vatican Nile group 
that it “is either an original of the later age of the Ptolemies, or 
a very fine copy”; but it can hardly be the original work, since 
it is of white marble, whereas Pliny tells us (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 
$8) that this statue, which was dedicated by Vespasian in the 
Temple of Peace, was carved in hard iron-grey basalt (basanites). 
A good description of this statue, or rather group, is given by Mr. 
Poole in his introduction, pp. lxii-Ixiii. 

Another interesting reverse on a large bronze coin of Hadrian 
{see Plate IV.) has a representation of the famous chryselephan- 
tine statue of Athene Parthenos by Pheidias. The goddess 
stands holding her shield in one hand, and in the other a small 
figure of the winged Nike. Another coin of the same Emperor 
has a curious variety of this; instead of the figure of Nike, 
Athene holds her sacred owl in her outstretched hand, the owl 
being a kind of reminiscence of the primitive time when Athene 
was actually an owl-headed deity. A similar example of this 
kind of development occurs in the form of the Egyptian god 
Anubis, or Hermanubis, who is at first represented as a man 
with a jackal’s head, and then, in later times, as an ordinary man 
with a jackal by his side. 

In his plates Mr. Poole has adopted the system of arranging 
the coins according to the subjects on the reverses, not under the 
issues of each Emperor. This makes the plates exceptionally 
interesting to the student of mythology, and is an excellent 
arrangement for purposes of study. It is very remarkable how 
little technical or artistic difference there is between the coinages 
of the various Emperors during a space of about three centuries, 
and there is, therefore, less reason for arranging their coins in the 
more usual way. A large mass of valuable information about 
the Egypto-Roman deities and their myths is given by Mr. Poole 
in about one hundred introductory pages, and he has succeeded 
in giving much interest to his description of what is at first sight 
rather a dull numismatic series. 


THE FRENCH WARS OF RELIGION.* 


M®*: ARMSTRONG must have been singularly fortunate in 
his audience during “the Oxford University Extension 
Summer Meeting of August 1892” if these lectures of his were 
listened to with profit. They are not bad lectures \to be deli- 
vered to a class which had been well grounded beforehand 
in the books. Mr. Armstrong avoids the subordinate religious 
side of these so-called wars of religion, except in so far 
as it is necessary for him to explain to what extent it was 
subordinate, and why. Few who have any knowledge of the 
time will dispute his judgment that religion was of small 
moment to the great bulk of the fighters on either side. The 
rivalry of Chitillon and Guise, the ambition of the princes of 
the blood, the restlessness of the small nobles who could not 
work, and who were thrown out of honourable military employ- 
ment by the cessation of foreign wars, were the main causes of 
the convulsion to which La Réforme contributed only one element. 
Mr. Armstrong also notes the tendency of these wars to take the 
form of agrarian revolt against the nobles in the country districts, 
and of revolutionary outbreaks in the towns. He makes the 
usual, and indeed obvious, comparison between the Day of the 
Barricades and the similar scenes of the Great Revolution. It 
is, as Mr. Armstrong says, only necessary to change a few 
proper names in order to make the description of the one apply 
to the other. But the lecturer gives no narrative of events, 
and indeed could not do so if he was to find room for his 
general consideration and his criticism. But if the audience 
was not well grounded in the books, what effect could such lec- 
tures as these produce on it? We are very much afraid that 
they could only serve to foster that habit of talking at large 
about matters of which the speakers have a very superficial 
knowledge, which is too likely to be promoted by University 
Extension lectures in any case. Mr. Armstrong has endeavoured 
to correct this defect when printing his lectures, by supplying 
genealogical tables and a useful chronological summary. His 
tm is not animated, and there are phrases which do him little 
our. 


* The French Wars of Religion: their Political Aspects, An Expan- 
sion of Three Lectures delivered before the Oxford University Extension 
Summer Meeting of August 1892. By E. Armstrong, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College. 


London: Percival & Co. 1892. 


THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS.* 


e FEREES nothing new in that, my dear stick,” is a saying 

which occurs to one after having read and re-read Mr. 
Garner’s book about the speech of monkeys. Mr. Garner has 
believed from childhood—in which he is not singular—that all 
kinds of animals have some mode of speech by which they can 
talk among their own kind, and he has also wondered often why 
man never tried to learn it. Mr. Garner's naiveté in this matter 
may possibly be part of the great American joke, as to which we 
have as yet no absolute explanation; but let us now do Mr. 
Garner the fullest justice we can. To quote from his own book 
(p. 192), he asks this question :—“ Why should it be thought 
strange that monkeys talk?” Well, it is not thought strange by 
any sensible person. Any sensible person knows that all birds 
and beasts talk. Théophile Gautier proved, to the discomfiture 
of certain men of science, that fishes talk. All creatures talk ; 
and, for all we know, all plants talk, 

Mr. Garner has discovered that monkeys talk. The discovery 
of this remarkable fact was made long before Mr. Garner's time. 
What Mr. Garner has done as a new thing is the interpretation 
of the speech of monkeys by means of the phonograph. And this 
is to Mr. Garner's credit. But he has so far applied this to 
monkeys alone ; and, though the concluding chapter of his book 
shows a knowledge of the language of dogs, though not of cats— 
and the language of cats is very varied and instructive—one 
cannot but think that Mr. Garner has made a mistake in study- 
ing monkeys alone out of the animal kingdom. To take another 
point of view, it is evident that Mr. Garner has never read 
Melincourt. It is also likely that he is unacquainted with a 
play on words quoted some time since in these pages. The 
équivoque referred to occurred in a play by H. J. Byron, 
produced and played by Sothern, who represented the part of a 
supposed dupe, and to the question “ What will you bet? What 
do you say to monkeys?” replied, “I never say anything to 
monkeys ; what would be the use?” 

One thing more there is to say. Mr. Garner is assuredly the 
twin brother of Mr. Hardfur Huttle, the great creation of the 
brothers Grossmith in The Diary of a Nobody. Here is proof 
convincing from p. 182 :—“ Heresy is the author of progress, and [ 
confess myself a heretic on many of the current doctrines of the 
science of sounds.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


CT was only proper that after Raffet had been “done” in the 
“ Artistes célébres” (1) his master Charlet, once the more 
famous of the two, should have his turn, M. Lhomme, who un- 
dertook the pupil, now undertakes the master, and has done him 
with that thoroughness of execution and absence of pretension 
which characterizes most of his work, whether artistic or literary, 
that we are acquainted with. He admits that Charlet “a été 
surfait ” by the men of his own day; he thinks (wherein we are 
prepared to go some way with him) that he has for some time 
been undervalued. But he does not, so far as we have noticed, 
quote the most remarkable piece of criticism on Charlet with 
which we ourselves are acquainted, that of Baudelaire in his 
“ Quelques caricaturistes frangais”, which originally appeared 
in a periodical some ten years after Charlet’s death, and 
is reprinted in Curiosités esthétiques. Baudelaire was very 
fond of caricatures, he was thoroughly up in the technical 
criticism as well as the jargon of the atelier, and he was by 
no means wont to take his opinions at second-hand. His verdict 
on Charlet, though severe, is very interesting to compare with 
the pieces presented by M. Lhomme’s book. With the poet’s 
criticism of the painter’s subjects we need not much trouble our- 
selves. That Charlet was a sort of exaggerated Béranger of the 
pencil, that he had scarcely any gospel but an almost imbecile 
Chauvinism, Bonapartism, anti-Clericalism, is all true enough. 
But Baudelaire would have been the first, in some moods at 
least, to admit that this mattered very little. It is in his execu- 
tion that Charlet is really weak. He would seem to have studied 
Gillray (M. Lhomme admits that before Waterloo the English 
had the pre-eminence in caricature), and, though he has little of 
Gillray’s force, he follows him in the astounding roundness and 
puffiness of his faces and figures. Baudelaire’s objection, that his 
drawing is “toujours des ronds et des ovales,” is quite sound. He 
is right again in saying that the artist’s best things are some 
quite early series of military costumes; and he is right once 


* The Speech of Monkeys. By R. L. Garner. Lon William 
Heinemann. 


(1) Les artistes célébres—Charlet. Par F. Lhomme, is’ llison. 
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more in accusing him of having more and more condescended to 
a “ vulgaire crayonnage.” 

Nevertheless, Charlet is a very interesting person. There is 
no doubt whatever that he helped very mainly to bring about the 
Second Empire—not a good deed, certainly, but a remarkable 
one in history. There is no doubt likewise that he, or at least 
his art, was a kind of embodiment of that intense, and almost 
innocent, vanity which leads the Frenchman, not like the Eng- 
lishman, to take for granted that he is at the head of the universe, 
and make no bother about it, only incidentally betraying the 
consciousness, but to assert, and screech, and howl the fact of 
his headship. A more irtensely comic design than his famous 
“ Grenadier de Waterloo ” is difficult to conceive. The grenadier, 
leaning against a shattered tree, with a ferocious countenance, one 
arm in asling and the other hand bound up, covers, with his 
sabre in the less injured hand, a comrade, who rather un- 
heroically kneels at his feet and clasps him round the waist, 
while he “eyes over” with more than Tappertitian ferocity 
an entire battalion of oncoming Englishmen, whose officer 
is so astonished at the grenadier’s bravery that he is in consider- 
able danger of stumbling over a dead man in front and being 
stuck by his own men’s bayonets from behind. A critic whom 
M. Lhomme quotes admits that this absurdity is “un peu 
théatrale,” but says that it is “with these theatrical compositions 
that one catches hold of a nation by its entrails.” Perhaps. But 
Charlet must not be judged merely by his entrail-catchers such 
as this, or as the numerous barricade pieces, which represent 
particularly villanous-looking ouvriers clasping the hands of neat 
private soldiers. As M. Lhomme frequently admits, he was no 
master of composition, properly so called. He could draw single 
figures admirably—it is almost impossible to overpraise those of 
the series above mentioned for crdnerie and accuracy combined. 
But directly he began to put them in action he became theatrical 
or weak. Nevertheless he was a great master of lithograpby in 
its palmy days, a very popular and fertile artist, as it seems an 
excellent fellow, at times no bad caricaturist pure and simple, and 
a capital designer of children. 


Attention has been drawn to the tercentenary of Montaigne’s 
death, which fell, according to ordinary computation, on this day 
week, new style. The writer of a well-informed, chiefly 
biographical, article in the Times is quite right in saying that a 
great deal has been done of late years for Montaigne’s biography, 
but it is odd that there is as yet no thoroughly complete standard 
edition of his works. The limitation which has hitherto shut 
the admirable “ Grands écrivains ” series, the best edited series of 
classics in European literature, to those writers who appeared 
before “ Malherbe vint” is particularly unfortunate in this case. 
The edition of M. Lemerre’s sixteenth-century series, uniform 
with Rabelais and Agrippa d’Aubigné, began well some twenty 
years ago, but, like its companions, hung on hand terribly, 
and did not originally contemplate the inclusion of the rather 
enigmatical but important Italian Notes. There are, of course, 
numerous other editions, almost any one of which will do for the 
wise man who really wants to read Montaigne, that of M. Jouaust 
being the prettiest, and that of Louandre the cheapest and most 
convenient. But there is no such edition as M. Regnier and his 
staff could and would have given us if they had chosen. Now 
this is a pity, for it is scarcely necessary to say that, both in 
matter and form, there is hardly a writer in any language, and 
certainly none in French, who gives such scope for sober but 
diligent and well-informed commentary as Montaigne. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Story of the Nations,” Mr. C. W. C. Oman contributes 
The Byzantine Empire (Fisher Unwin), concerning the merits of 
which, and the author’s qualifications for the undertaking, Mr. 
Oman’s preface is unusually explicit. On these points the pre- 
face is so frankly informing that we find there is little or nothing 
to add on our part in the way of acknowledgment or commenda- 
tion. Any recognition of the industrious research that distin- 
guishes Mr. Oman’s book must needs appear a trifle thin in 
comparison. For it is obvious that fruitful and authoritative 
should be the work of a writer who claims “some acquaintance 
with Ammianus, Procopius, Maurice’s Leo the Deacon, Leo the 
Wise, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Anna Comnena, and Nicetas,” 
even though he does not pretend to have “grappled with all the 
chroniclers of the Eastern realm.” But the chiefest virtue of his 
‘work, in Mr. Oman’s estimation, is that it attempts “ to tell the 
story of Byzantium in the spirit of Finlay and Bury, not in that 
of Gibbon.” ‘We hardly know whether there is more to amaze or 


more to amuse in this lofty statement of a superior aim. De- 
cidedly, the casting out of the new historical spirit by the spirit 
of Gibbon is about as improbable as any spiritual transmigration 
we can conceive, What Mr. Oman means by not writing in the 
“ spirit of Gibbon” amounts simply to this—that the temptation 
to dare to contradict Gibbon, to use his own phrase, has proved 
too strong for Mr.Oman. Gibbon, he declares, has branded the 
successors of Justinian and Heraclius as “a series of vicious 
weaklings.” The rule has its exceptions, and unless you can 


, multiply the exceptions very considerably the rule is unaffected. 


The daring of Mr. Oman’s contradiction of Gibbon’s generalized 
view of Byzantine rulers may be accurately gauged by the 
plentiful use in his book of such epithets as “feeble,” “wicked,” 
“shameful,” “cowardly,” “ wretched,” and the like, applied to 
these same rulers. 

In Sandy and Other Folks, by Mary Newton Mann (Glasgow : 
Hodge & Co.), there are some capital sketches of Scottish cha- 
racter, presented under the beneficent influence of love and 
wooing, which for fidelity and humour, and a certain nicety and 
sobriety of touch, may claim kinship with the “Annals of a 
Parish.” Love rules the manse where Sandy McNab serves as 
gardener and beadle, and Mysie Blaelock as confidential servant, 
while Miss Janie, the minister’s daughter, is the object of the 
young doctor’s devotion. Each member of this quartet of lovers 
is an interesting study, but the humour of the book is concen- 
trated in the courtship of the old servants. The scene of Sandy’s 
triumph is a delightful piece of comedy. He and Mysie might 
have been married any time, but they are extreme canny, and 
“hing on whaur they are” in single-blessedness, partly because 
just to ask and to have seems so easy. It proves a very different 
business when Sandy plucks up heart, through a simple device of 
Miss Janie’s, and with characteristic circumlocution opens the 
campaign. 

Letters and descriptive articles make up the staple of the Life 
of the Rev. Samuel Savage Lewis, by Agnes Smith Lewis 
(Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes), yet, although not a bio- 
graphy, in the strict interpretation of the term, the book is 
satisfactory as a memorial of the late Librarian of Corpus Christi. 
Of Mr. Lewis’s life in Cambridge Mrs. Lewis has not much to 
tell; but the correspondence, and her own records, ‘which are 
pleasant reading by the way, of travels in Greece, Syria, Algeria, 
Sicily, and other lands, show somewhat of the energy and zeal 
with which Mr. Lewis pursued his antiquarian studies in the 
field. 

Canon Brownlow’s Slavery and Serfdom in Europe (Burns & 
Oates) is composed of a series of lectures originally addressed to 
the Natural History Society of Torquay, and now published in 
expanded form. So complex a question cannot, of course, be 
treated, historically, in all its bearings within the limits of one 
small volume. The author has given a sketch of the subject, 
which is well knit and abundantly illustrative, and chiefly 
designed, it seems, to set forth the influence of Christianity. 

Under the title Arakan; Past, Present, Future (Blackwood & 
Sons), Mr. John Ogilvy Hay has collected much documentary 
proof, in the shape of correspondence and newspaper articles, of 
his activity in promoting communication by railway between 
India and Burmah vid Arakan, which he regards as the natural 
highway and trade route between India and Burmah and China. 
Mr. Hay contends that this scheme might, and should, be carried 
out by private enterprise, encouraged, of course, by the Indian 
Government, and that it offers the best line of communication 
possible, would facilitate migration of the teeming Bengal popula- 
tion “to the rich but waste lands of Arakan and Burmah,” and 
would lead to the development of Akyab. Mr. Hay considers 
Akyab to be the finest natural port on the eastern seaboard of 
the Bay of Bengal—vastly superior to Chittagong—and he has 
certainly put forth not a little evidence in support of this claim. 

The art of epitome is exemplified after the very strictest, not 
to say constrictedest, fashion in the Rev. Dr. Pope’s students’ 
manual, A School History of India (Longmans & Co.) This text- 
book is designed to meet the requirements of the examination 
systems. It is a digest of history condensed to facts, names, and 
dates, the whole put forth in the briefest style of expression 
possible. With such a handbook and the memory of a Macaulay, 
the student, we should say, must needs triumph, be the papers 
set him never so ingenious or recondite. He will not fail to give 
the names of Mahmid of Ghasai’s successors, of the Ghérian 
dynasty, of the Slave Kings of Ghér, of the Tatér Khiljis, the 
members of the House of Tughlak, the Mogul emperors, and alt 
the rulers of the Deccan—or Dakhan, as Dr. Pope spells it. The 
history of the Punjab, Mysore, the Mahratta States, British 
dominion down to the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin, the French 
and Portuguese in India—all are epitomized and in separate 
summaries. The chronological tables are useful as a kind of 
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Mr. Paul Neuman’s book of parables—The Interpreter’s House 
(Fisher Unwin)—comprises “ parables” of two kinds, neither of 
which can be considered successful illustrations of an extremely 
difficult branch of literature. Either the hidden meaning of Mr. 
Neuman’s parables is so effectually concealed as to call for the 
master’s own interpretation—as in “The Black Sailor ”—or it is 
not hidden at all, and of trivial import—as in “The Fat Little 
Jew,” “ The Sins of the Fathers,” and others. There are touches 
of imagination, however, in “The Black Sailor” and “The 
Second Manhood of Amos Dale” that may indicate fiction pure 
and simple as a more promising field for Mr. Neuman’ pen. 

Lake Country Romances, by Herbert V. Mills, with illustra- 
tions by Cuthbert Rigby (Elliot Stock), deal with historical 
material rather than with local legends—as romantic spirits 
might surmise of the title. “The Wooing of Katherine Parr,” 
and its sequel, “ A Tragic Coronation,” are fair specimens of the 
historical tale, with sketches of illustrious personages, like Henry 
VIIL., quite up to the Ainsworthian standard observed in the 
Tower of London. 

From Messrs. John Walker & Co. we have three little books 
for general reference :—A Pronouncing Dictionary of Mythology 
and Antiquities; Just the Word Wanted,a handbook of synonyms; 
and a Handy Guide to Correct Pronunciation and Spelling. The 
second of these has for page-heading “The Right Word in the 
Right Place,” which, of course, no book can indicate. No doubt, 
to quote the title, “an appropriate selection can be made” from 
the words grouped together as synonyms, but the propriety of 
the selection must obviously depend upon the selector. From 
the third book we give some curiosities of “ correct pronunciation.” 
You are directed to pronounce “Coupon ké6’pong, not k6d’pon” ; 
“‘dol’or-us, not do’lor-us”; “Calf, kif, not kaf”—but why not 
calf? “Calve, kiiv, not kiilv”; “Calm, kim, 'not kam ”—and, 
again, why not calm? “Path, path, not path.” 

In Messrs. Percival’s “ English Classics for Schools” we have, 
in Grade III., Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, edited 
by C. E. Vaughan, M.A., with notes and introduction; a selection 
from Lamb's Essays, by L. E. Upcott, and in Grade II. a selec- 
tion in two volumes from Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, by R. P. 
Horsley, with notes, map, and a sketch of the author's life. 

A Debt of Honour, by Mabel Collins (Eden, Remington, & 
Co.), is a short story of a thoroughly conventional type, with 
“characters ” that are best described as of the “ property ” kind, 
There is the youth of wealth and position, the darling of a 
mother whose time is fully occupied in checking her son's taste 
for gaming and the village alehouse. The young man falls in 
love with the landlord's pretty daughter. But Jack Falconer’s 
mother and sister contrive that he shall not marry her. Luckily 
there is Lady Drusilla, who is “a woman of thirty,” and though 
“not exactly plain,” for she was really rather handsome, 
“decidedly forbidding,” and of a “repellent” kind of beauty. 
This combination, we are told, was due to the fact that she wasa 
great heiress—“ Little do the poor imagine of the misery of pos- 
sessing much money!” Yet in another page we read, “ Oh, how 
easy money makes life! Those who have it cannot imagine the 
want of it.” Jack is induced to marry the forbidding lady, who 
thereupon pays his debt of honour—a gambling debt due to her 
brother, Lord Dane Hazleton, who is engaged to Jack's sister, 
and the end of it all is that the landlord’s pretty daughter 
drowns herself. 

We have also received A Reading Book for Standard V., dealing 
with the Tudor Period (Macmillan & Co.); Die Werke der 
Barmherzigkeit, by W.H. Riehl, edited by A. Vegelin, M.A., 
“Elementary Texts” series (Percival & Co.); Indian Types of 
Beauty, by R. W. Shufeldt, reprinted from the American Field, 
with illustrations ; Factors in the Irish Problem, by the Hon. R. 
Russell (Hazell, Watson, & Viney); Jreland’s Woes, “from a 
Foreigner’s point of view” (Williams and Norgate); A Liberal’s 
Appeal to Liberals “ for the Toleration of Christian Morality and 
Religion in some of the Schools of the State,” by Joseph Henry 
Hawkes (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); The Beeches, a 
novel, by G. F. Turvey, popular edition (Dunn & Wright) ; and 
& Souvenir of the Grand Hotel, San Francisco, a little handbook 
for travellers (San Francisco: Crocker & Co.) 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


The Times says :—*“ A series of monographs on ‘ The Great Educators’ should 
prove of service to all who concern themselves with the history, theory, and 
practice of Education.” 

The Pall Mali Gazette says :— The publisher rw be congratulated on having 
successfully inaugurated one of the most useful of the many series which are now 
80 favourite a form of literature.” 

Each subject complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


Prospectus on application, 


ARISTOTLE and the ANCIENT EDUCA- 


TIONAL IDEALS. By THomas Davinsoy, M.A., LL.D. 

Dr. Davidson gathers the whole story of old Greek education into a focus. The 
life of Aristotle, from the point of an educationist, is rendered in a singularly in- 
teresting manner...... It is a fine philosophic study of this great subject, with an 
eye to modern aspirations and modern needs.”—School Board Chronicle. 


LOYOLA and the EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


of the JESUITS. By Rev. Tuomas Hueugs, 8.J. 

“Full of valuable information......If a schoolmaster wouid learn how the 
education of the young can be carried on so as to confer real dignity on those 
engaged in it, we recommend bim to read Mr. Hughes’s book and ponder, not 
merely on the wisdom of the Ra/io, but on the self-sacrifice which it requires from 
the Jesuit teacher.”—Salurday 


ALCUIN, and the Rise of ‘the Christian Schools. By Professor 


ANpReEWw F. Wzsr, Ph.D 

ABELARD, and the ‘Origin and Early | History of Universities. 
By JULES GapRixL CoMPAYRE, Professor in the ulty of Toulouse. 

ROUSSEALU ; or, Education according to Nature. 

HERBERT; ‘or, Modern German Education. 

PESTALOZZI ; or, the Friend and Student of Children. ‘ 

FROEBEL, By H. Courtnors Bowen, M.A. 

HORACE MANN, and Public Education in the United States, 
By NICHOLAS MumRAy BuTLer, Ph.D. 


BELL, LANCASTER, and ARNOLD; or, the English Educa- 
of To-day. By J. Fitcu, LL.D., Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools. 


HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 
MANUAL of ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, 


and LEAD ORES. By WaAtrer Lee Snow:, B.Se. Revised, Corrected, pa 
considerably Enlarged, with a Chapter on the Assaying of Fuel, &c. By A. B. 
oom, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin,), F.C.S. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 
price 7s, 

most complete on everything which concerns assay ing of all 


GEODESY. By J. Howarp Gore. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 5s 


book be safely recommended to those who desire to an accurate know- 
—St. James's Gazette. | 

a a is the best we could all It is full and clear 

thoroughly accurate, and up to date in matters '—Science Gossip? 


THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of GASES. By 
Antaur L. of the Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo. Illus- 
trated, cloth, 5s, 

HEAT as a FORM of ENERGY. By Professor R. H. 
TuuRsToN, of Cornell University. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 


“ Bears out the ey oy of is poateomeens, for careful and correct statement and deduc- 
tion under the light of the most recen Examine: 


A MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY. By A.B. 


Ph.D., F.R.S,.(Edin.), F.C.S. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth. [Jn the press. 


THE NEW NOVEL.—At all Libraries. 3 vols, 


THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. 


By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 


ZOLA'S NEW BOOK. 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL 
AND OTHER SKETCHES OF WAR. 
By EMILE ZOLA. 


With an Introduction by Epmuxp Gossz, 
Fep. Ove. cloth heaton, 3s. 6d, 


COME LIVE WITH “ME AND BE MY LOVE. 
By Rosert Bucwanan, Author of “ The Moment After” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Daily Sve Thoroughly English and rustical, in idiom and thought, dialogue and 


THE HERITAGE of the KURTS. From the Nor- 
wegian of BsGaNSTJERNE BydRNSON. With Introduction by EpmuND Goss. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. (Jnternational Library.) 

Sunday Sun.—“ A novel of enormous power.” 


THE NAULAHKA: a Story of West and East. By 


KIPLING and Wotcorr Second Edition. Crown 


of the ive of harem i and thrilling adventure 
* The Naul best of Mr. 
and that is saying a 


PRINCE BISMARCK : | an Historical Biography. By 
CHARLES Lowk, M.A., late Berlin Correspondent of the “Times.” With 
Portraite. Crown 8vo. 8vo. és, 

ont Times.—* Unquestionably the fist important werk which deals fully with the career 

THE SPEECH of MONKEYS. By Professor R. L. 
GARNER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 

A Story by MISS RHODA BROUG NTON, 

Author of “ Nancy” &c., is commenced in the 

+ September Number of “THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE.” 


Ready next week. 
BY MR, CLIFFORD HARRISON, 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and: Pro- 


fessional Notes. By CLirrorD Harrison. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


Ready next week, 
BY MR. THORPE. 


The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE TEMPLE, 


with some of its Table Talk, preceded by Fifty Years’ Reminiscences, By 
W. G. THorps, F.S.A., a Barrister of the Society. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s, 


NEW NOVELS | NOW READY. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD RD EDITION of “A UNT 
ANNE,” by Mrs, W. K. CLIFFORD, ts 
expected to be ready early next week. 


A NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 


A GIRL WITH A TEMPER. 
By H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES.” 


IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of “ Alasnam’s Lady” &c. 


3 vols. crown Svo. 
“ A delightful story.”—Atheneum, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


WHITTIER’S POEMS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


With Life, Notes, Index, &c. 


NEW EDITIONS of this Popular Poet’s Works can be had in the 
following styles :— 


THE ALBION POETS. Large crown 8vo. 


new clear type, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE LANSDOWNE POETS. With Portrait 


and Page Illustrations, red-line border. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Both these Editions are supplied in handsome morocco, calf, or Persian 
bindings. 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS. Crown 8vo. 


stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. 
Ditto, cloth gilt, new style, 2s. 
Ditro, plain cloth, uncut, with label, 2s. 
Ditto, imitation half roxburghe, gilt top, leather label, 2s. 6d. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
SERIES. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp - 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R, E, Forrest, Author of “The Touchstone of Peril” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


® Ree we 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 3 BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


desire to call Se: sttention of the REA 


STRAND eto call the attention of the READING PUBLIC tothe ex: 

ranc: on favour- 
BUOKS and PERIODICALS.CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST 


oF 
IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“SERIES” METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGES. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, fs. 6d. 


THE ART of TEACHIN G and STUDYING LAN- 
ES. By F Goury, Professor d’ All d l’Ecole Supérieure Arago, 
Tranalated from the wrench by HowaRgp and Vicror eT 1s, ‘Membre 
ional Review." This excellent book. Another convincing proof, that the 
logical fact Tt iv profoundiy “teresting to any dy it is to the 
real difficulties of the matter. The m_ combines the practical 
elements ts of linguistic study in a remar able way.” 


Second Edition, Revised to April, 1892. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of AFRICA. A Study in 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 836 pp., 6s. 


THE ADVANCED CLASS-BOOK of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Phy — Commercial. By Houcues, F.R.G.S., 
and J, FRancon WILLIAMS, F.R 


May also be had in Sections to! — ‘the various Examinations, as follows :— 


1, The Is. Gd. | 4. Is, Od, 
2. Europe 28. Od. | 5. 6d. 
3. ls. 6d. | 6. Australasia and —— Is, 6d 


Each Section contains one or more Coloured AM laps. 
New Edition, Revised to date, 462 pp. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CLASS-BOOK of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By WILLIAM Houenugs, F.R.G.S., and J. Francon WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 


PHILIPS’ PHYSICAL SCHOOLROOM MAPS. 


The large and increasing demand for a really reliable and comprehensive series of 
Wall Maps, illustrative of Physical Geography, has induced the Publishers to issue 
an English Edition of the unrivalled series drawn and compiled by the celebrated 
German grapher, HERMANN HABENICHT, and coloured according to the system 
now inseparably associated with the name of E. von SypDow. 


WORLD IN HEMISPHERES, with insets—Mercator World and N. and 


arnished 30s. 
EUROPE........78 by 68 in. On Rollers and Varnished. Scale 1: 3,000,000 ,, 30s. 
78 by 68 in, 126,000,000 80s. 
AFRICA ........ 78 by 68 in, 1:6,000,000 ,, 30s. 
N. AMERICA ..69 by 60 in, 136,000,000 ,, 28s, 
AMERICA....69 by 60 in. 126,000,000 ,, 28. 
AUSTRALASIA 78 by 68 in, en “ » 1:6,000,000 ,, 30s, 
BRITISH ISLES 69 by 60 in. 2 pa » 1: 750,000 ,, 28s, 
FRANCE........ 69 by 60 in. eae » 1: 750,000 ,, 28, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OXFORD LOCAL & COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMS, JUNE 1893, 
SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. With Introduction, 


Critical and Explanatory Notes, Giossery, Grammatical Peculiarities, and Recent 
xamination set by Oxford, Cambridge, and of Rev. 
BAIN, M St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Head M Waterloo 

College, Liverpool. "is. theads 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR - with ANALYSIS and 
PROSODY, For te Py of Tooshee and the Higher Classes in Schools. By 8. E. 
STRONGE, } M. A., QU meine Fro A. R. Eaoar, M.A., T.C.D., First 
Sen << tors and on Professor nglish t Alexandra College, 


Du 
“The book is thoughtfully its are clear; its views 
generally sound, and there is is a refreshing absence numerous little slips so uent in 
the definitions of even the mars.”’ Times. 


CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS. ‘Adapted for the 
Stage of the Science and Art Department's Examinations in Inorganic 
Ghemlstey With Tiustrations andover 200 Questions and Problems. By R. L. TayLor, 
F.LC., F.C.8., Teacher of Chemistry and Fsice in the School of Selence and Art, 
Central Hk Higher Grade Board School, Manchester. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE STUDENT’S CHEMISTRY. By R. L. Tayor, 


F.LC., F.C.8.. the Central | Higher Grade Board School, Manchester, Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown pared (Keady immediately. 
The prep “principally for the advanced stage of the Science and Ket 
Departmen sE y,and consists of - outline of the prin- 
facts Chemi mistry, with a nd Ch 


part specia 
sics and Chemical Philosophy, together with over 600 Questions a ao 


ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS on ELEMENTARY 


CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical (Ordinary Course), set at the Examinations 
of the Science and Art ‘Department South Le >) 9m 1887 to Is91, By Joun MILLS. 
Fully [ilustrated. In 2 crown 8vo. volumes, each ! 


ALTERNATIVE ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY : 


of Lessons adapted to the requirements of (the new of 
recently instituted by the Selence and Art Depargnent. Bi JOHN MILLS, of 
School, South Kensington. With a Preface ‘HORPE, 
with 65 Drawings. Gown 8vo. 104 pp. cloth, 1 


A SCHOOL COURSE on HEAT. By W. Lanvey, 
M. Moser late Science Scholar, Merton College, 
THE SHORTHAND of ARITHMETIC: a Companion 


to all By Joun Jackson, F.E.1L8. For inetions. "With ups Middle and 
Qoestions an ne, valuable Appendices on “ Incrementation” and “ How to Teach 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of HANDWRITING: 


a Practical Manual for the guidance of School Boards. Teachers, and Students of the 
Art. With Diagrams and [lustrations. By Jackson, F.E.L.S8., Originator of 
the System of Upright Penmanship. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Jn October. 


ALGEBRA for the USE of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


By WILLIA¥ M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., Professor ot Mathematics, Stellenbosch 
Col formerly Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. ae with the Answers in one, 5s. ; the Answers nee ete ls. 6d. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrarren, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, EC, 


MESSRS, WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST, 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY: Personal and 


Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With more than One 
Hundred Portraits. By the Authors of “ Flemish Interiors.” 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
1,050 pp. 42s. 


“In the two large and beautifully printed volumes we have a great amount of 
the century's best gossip.” —Daily News, 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. 


With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproduc- 
tions thereof. By Frances A. GERARD. 1 vol. 15s, [Next week. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
COMEDY and COMEDIANS in POLITICS. 


By the Countess Hugo. 2s. 6d, 


CLUB CAMEOS: 


Demy 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Joun Avucustus O'SHEA, Author of “Leaves from the Life of a Special 
Correspondent.” 2 vols. 21s, 

“ A book so lively in tone as these ‘ Roundabout Recollections’ is not vouchsafed 
to us every day.”—Morning Post. 


Portraits of the Day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOLY WEDLOCK.” 


HONOURS EASY. By C. T. C. James. 
NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM WESTALL. 


BEN CLOUGH. By Westatt. 


1 vol. 6s. 
“ The book will be eagerly read by all who take it up.”—Scotsman, 


IN the TILTYARD of LIFE. By Henry 


1 vol. 63. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MACMILLAN & C08 NEW LIST. 


THE LATE JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Uniform with LOWELL’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
7 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Vol. I. NARRATIVE AND LEGEN- WHITTIER, and an Ap con- 
DARY POEMS. taining Early and Uncoliected 
Il. PORMS OF NATURE; POEMS Verses, 


ECT IN V. MARGARET SMITH'S JOURNAL; 
TALES AND SKETCHES. 


M 
VI. OLD PORTRAITS AND MO- 


Ill, ANTI-SLAVERY POEMS DERN SKETCHES; PERSONAL 
SONGS OF LABOUR AND RE. SKETCHES AND TRIBUTES; 
FORM. HISTORICAL PAPERS. 


IV. PERSONAL POEMS; OCOCA- | VII. THE CONFLICT WITH 
SIONAL POEMS; THE TENT SLAVERY, POLITICS, AND RE- 
ON THE BEACH; with the FORM; THE INNER LIFE, 
POEMS OF ELIZABETH H. CRITICISM. 


UNIFORM WITH LOWELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With Portrait. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

MODERN VIEWS of ELECTRICITY. By 
Otrver J. Lopes, D.Se., LL.D., Professor of Physics in University College, 
Liverpool. With Illustrations. 

“NATURE”? SHERIES. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIGHT. A Course of Experimental Optics, 


chiefly with the Lantern. By Lewis of Opti 
tion, a Treatise on the Use of the Lantern.” sien, Rovies and 


Price One Shilling Net. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 


A Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. 
oF No. VII. SEPTEMBER, 1892 :— 
“THE FOUNDATIONS. OF SCIENCE. By Prof. or. Mrvart, F.R.S, 


1 
2. BIOLOGICAL THEORIES. C. Heepret Ho: 
3 UF OC 8 AND CON TINENTS. By A. J. JuKEs-Browng, 
4, RECENT VANCES ‘IN KROWLEDGB OF THE ICHTHYOSAURIAN 
REPTILES. By R, B.A., 
VELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE OF ARACHNIDS. By 
CARP: 


EATH IN THE FOREST, James Ropway, F.L.S. 
$: Bote Hake CENT RESEARCHES ON THE MOVEMENTS OF DIATOMS. By 
INCHIN, 


BA. 
REVIEWS OF New” BOOKS. NEWS OF UNIVERSITIES, MUSEUMS, AND 
SOCIETIES. CORRESPONDENCE. 


MACMILLAN & ©O., LONDON, W.O. 


The Saturday Review. 


[September 10, 1892. 


BLACKWOOD'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXER- 
357 pages, 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
for Teachers sre’ Examinations, Students In ‘Tramming. Gandidates Yor Oxford, Cambridge, 
~ versity and Local Examitations, and for Civil and Indian Service 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MENSURATION. 128 pp. 1s. 


ALSO in TWO PARTS3.—Part I. PARALLELOGRAMS and TRIANGLES. 
Paper 4d., cloth 6d.—Part II. CIRCLES and SOLIDS. Paper 4d., cloth 6d. 
Answers to each Part may be had, price 2d. each. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH AGE. Pronouncing, Etymol al, and Re' the 
Rev. P. Handy Edition, 7s. 6d. Abridged ition, 


DR. CURRIE’S ENGLISH PROSE COM- 


POSITION. Fifty-third Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S MANUAL of ENG- 


LISH PROSE LITERATURE. Third Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S CHARACTERIS- 


TICS of ENGLISH POETS. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


DR. MACKAY’S MANUAL of GEOGRA- 


PHY. Eleventh Thousand, Revised. 7s. 6d. 


DR. MACKAY’S ELEMENTS of GEOGRA- 


PHY. Fifty-fifth Thousand, Revised. 3s. 


DR. MACKAY’S INTERMEDIATE GEO. 


GRAPHY. Seventeenth Edition. 2s. 


DR. MACKAY’S OUTLINES of GEOGRA- 


PHY. One Hundred and Eighty-eighth Thousand. 1s. 


DR. PAGE’S INTRODUCTORY PHYSI- 


CAL GEOGRAPHY. Twelfth Edition, Revised by Professor LAPWORTH, 28. 6d. 


DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Revised by the same. Third Edition. 5s. 


DR. PAGE’S INTRODUCTORY GEOLOGY. 


With Engravings. Twelfth Edition. Revised by the same. 3s. 6d. 


DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED GEOLOGY. 


Sixth Edition, with Glossary. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S MANUAL of 


ZOOLOGY. Seventh Edition. 18s. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S TEXT-BOOK 


of ZOOLOGY. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S INTRODUC- 


TORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Sixth Edition, 3s. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S OUTLINES 


of NATURAL HISTORY for BEGINNERS. Third Edition, with Engravings, 1s. 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin 


Construing-Book. By Dr. Ports andthe Rev.C. DARNELL. Tenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI: an Easy 


Greek Construing-Book. By the same Authors. Fifth Edition, 3s. 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS. With 


Notes and Essays. By the Rev. J. HUNTER SMITH, M.A. 6s, 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN 


LANGUAGE. By Ross, M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
Rev. JOHN GERARD, 8.J. Second Edition, 3s. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICUL- 


TURAL CHEMISTRY. From Edition by Sir C. A. Cam Revised tirely 
Rewritten by C. M. AikMAN. With 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR and COMPOSI. 


TION. Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With a Cha wi ilding 
beck A junior text-book that is calculated to yield 


A WORKING HANDBOOK of the ANALY- 


SIS of With Notes on Parsin: Figures of Speech, 
Prosody. New Edition, Revised. Crown Svo. Is. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION—WOODWORK. 


on Manual the Requirements of the Minute of the Science and Art Department 
ual val by y ST. JoHN, Undenominational tchool, Hands- 
3. 


A thoroughly py ees 
School Gu The resu’ a practical knowledge ibject, com- 
bined with the experience gained ed in teaching it.” od - 


".* A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS for Secondary 
and Elementary Schools will be forwarded, post-jree, to Head Teachers on application, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS FOR THE 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1893. 


RIEHL’S SEINES VATERS SOHN, and GESPEN- 
STERKAMPF. Edited, with Notes, by Henry T. Gerrans, Fellow and 
Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. Extra fcp. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 

*,* This Edition is intended to aid beginners in their preparation for class- 
instruction. An attempt has been made to explain all words, especially compoun: 
words, which are not found in the ordinary small dictionaries, and it is hoped that 
the attention paid to particles may add to the value of the notes. 

For ordinary grammatical rules a grammar will, it is assumed, be consulted. 
Idioms are frequently illustrated by means of instances drawn from every-day 
conversation, and a system of cross-references will aid the student in comparing 
passages in which similar phrases or constructions occur. 

The Introduction suggests a few points for the consideration of teachers, who 
may amplify the editor’s remarks to suit the capabilities of the class. 

A brief statement of a few geographical and — ~soe facts which throw light 
on the first story appears in the form of an Appendix. 

Both stories huve been slightly abbreviated in order to meet the needs of junior 
pupils. 


SHAKESPEARE (SELECT PLAYS). The TEMPEST. 


W. ALpIs Wricut, Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., Felten, Bursar, and Vice- 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, ls. 


A COMPANION TO SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST. A 
Illustration Principles Criticism. By R.G. MOULTON, 
Second Edition, Eularged. Urown 


CAESAR.—The GALLIC WAR. BOOKS I. and II. 


* For the convenience of SERTOR CANDIDATES at the Oxford Local Examinations 
“the Texts ona Notes of BOOK TII. have been bound up with this Edition of BOUKS. 


ot ies. price of BOOKS I.-IIL., in stiff covers, 2s. 


LIVY.—BOOK VII. With Introduction and Notes, by 
A. R. CLUER, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised by P. - MATHESON, 
M.A., Fellow and ‘Tutor of New College, Oxford. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID. BOOK VI. Edited, with Intro. 


duction and Notes, by J. BakROW ALLEN, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford... 
(in the press. 


VIRGIL.—ENEID. BOOKS IV.-VI. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New 
E. HIAIGH, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, and Classical Lecturer at 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. ‘cloth 


College and A. Hato, 
HORACE.—ODES. BOOK I. With Notes for the 


Use of Schools, Index of Metres, &c. ns E. B.S. p. Wemmmens, M.A., Master of Wellington 
College, and late Fellow of New College, O: (Nearly reauy. 


XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. BOOK III. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c., by J. MARSHALL, M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh. Extra’ cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ii BOOKS III. and IV. (by the same 


EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. With Introduction and Notes, 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edition, 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. BOOKS VI.and VII. With 


Byeetastion, Notes, and Table of Homeric yee #4 W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector 
Col lege, Oxford. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 1 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essentials of 
the Elements of Fiene Ge Geometry as 4 wy pe. With Additional Propositions 


and Exercises. Edi R.C, "y Mathematical Master in the Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast, formerly of St. College, 


Second Edition. 8vo. Book L ff covers, ls. “wy 
md Edition: ‘cloth. Bart Books VL, cloth, Complete’ 


Part 
Books I.—VI., cloth, 6s." Supplement, 6d. 


GEOMETRY in SPACE. Containing Parts of Euclid’s 


Tenth and Twelfth Books. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, that 


Pl without R. C.J. Nixon, M.A. Crave ore. 
Trigonometry Imaginaries. By 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 


} LANGUAGE. By W. W. SKEAt, Litt.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 
vO. 58. 


A PRIMER of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By the 


same Author. Extra fep. 8vo. stiff covers, ls. 6d. 


A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. By George 


SAINTSBURY, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE, from the 


Accession of Frederick the Great to Go, Dest Death of Goethe. By WILHELM SCHERER. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F.C. Coxrsane. Edited by 


F. Max MULLER. Crown 8vo. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN 


CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


LippELt and Scort’s Quarto Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY. By 
abridged from 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
WAREHOUSE. 304 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FOR THE EXAMINATIONS, 1892-1893. 


ENGLISH. 
NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. With Historical 


dices on Prosody, Grammatical Fecullarities ac. Durv Banwert, Lond. 
NOTES on JULIUS CA!SAR—MIDSUMMER NIGHTS 


HAMLET_TEMPEST — RICHARD JOHN— 
S—KING LEAR—MERCHANT OF 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. Book Land Book IL. With 


Notes on the Analysis and on the Scriptural and Classical Allusi a Glossary 
Difficu ms Words, and Life of Milton, bye. Cc. P. Mason, B.A., FCP. Fifth Edition. 


Each 
THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
Apams, Ph.D y Been. Thoroughly Revised and 


THE of “ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALY- 
ERNEST ADAMS 


A CONCISE” SYSTEM of ENGLISH “PARSING. By Liovet 
EARLY “ENGLISiA CLI). By 
RD TEN BRIN 


THE ‘INTERMEDIATE HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
A SYNOPSIS of ‘ENGLISH HISTORY. By Arruvr Bowes. 


LATIN—Annotated Editions. 
CASAR — DE BELLO GALLICO, Book Edited by 


CHSAR—DE BELLO GALLICo. __Boaks I, to IIL; Books 
BELLO GALLIGO. Book VIL. By the Rev. 


and Ill ions, 4s. 
CICERO—DE SENEOTUTE. By Lona, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
CICERO—DE AMICITIA. By Gzorer Lone, M.A. Is. 6d. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. ByJ MacmicHagt, M.A, 2s, 


CAR EN SECULARE, and EPODES. 
ACLEAN 


HORACE ODES, “Book I. By A. J. Macreanz, M.A. And 
HORACE SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ART of POETRY. 
SATIRES (Expurgated). By Herman 


IIL. IIL, IV., V. By J. Prenpevitte. Re-edited 
REESE, 

LIV! k XX. and | Book XXII. By Rev. L. D. Downatt, 
(Select Epigrams). By Patey and Stone. 4s. 6d. 
OVID—METAMORPHOSES. Book XIII. By C. H. Kzens, 


OVID—FASTL By Dr. Patsy. 3s. 6d.; or in 3 vols. each 


OvID—SELECTIONS. By A. J. Mactrann, M.A. Is. 6a. 
PLAUTUS—TRINUMMUS, AULULARIA, and MENASCHI- 


y Dr. WaGner. Each 
PLAUTUS—MOSTELLARIA., By Prof. Sonnenscuery. 5s. 


SALLUST—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. By G. Lone and 
J.G. FRASER. 3s, 6d.; or in Two Parts, each 2s. 
TACITUS—GERMAN! IA and AGRICOLA. Edited by the late 
TERENCE — Edited W. Waeyegr, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 
TERENCE ADELPIIL, ‘A ANDRIA, PHORMIO, and HAU- 
TIMOR 


VIRGIL—BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, ENEID. Books I.- 
Me & J. G. Sueraerp, D.C.L. Abridged from Professor CONINGTON’S 


VIRGIL—ENEID, Books V.—XII. Abridged fro from Professor 
H. Nerriesuip, Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford ; and 


VIRGI Book “Professor Contneton’s Edition, abridged, 
with Notes and Vocabul 
VIRGIL. 12 vols. Professor Coxtyeroy’s Edition. Abridged 


by Professors NETTLESHIP and WaGNeR and the Rev. J. G. SH#PuERD, D.C.L. 


GREEK—Annotated Editions. 
ZESCHYLUS—AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORE, EUMENI- 


DES, PERS &, FROusTasvs VINCTUS, SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. By 


EURIPIDES ALCESTIS, ANDROMACHE, 


BACCH 2, HECU HERCULES FURENS, HIPPOLYT IPHIGENIA IN 


HOMER—TLIAD. “Books [.-XII. Edited by F. A. Pavey, M.A., 
or, i -VI. 2s.6d.: Books VII.-XII. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO—APOLOGY of SOCRATES and CRITO. By W. 


PLATO DO. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 5s. 6d, 
PLATO—PROTAGORAS. By W. Wayre, M.A. 43. 6d. 
PL ATO—REPUBLIC. Books I. and Il, By G.H. We ts, 


SOPHOCLE SS—ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, CEDIPUS COLO- 
(EDIPUS TYRANNUS. AIA A. PALEY, LL D. Each Is. 62. 


SOPHOCLES—PHILOCTETES, TRACHINLE, By F. A. 

THUCYDIDES. Book I. Edited by R. Surtreto, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

XENOPHON—ANABASIS, Book Book j, Books Il. and IIL; 
MACMICHARL, 


XENOPHON — CYROPARDIA. “Books and II. By G. 


XENOPHON—HELLENICA, Books I, and II. By the 
Rev. L. D. DowDALL, M.A., B.D. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASS-BOOKS. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN PROSE. By 
ares + Congas Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 3s. 


H. MA 
LATIN EXERCISES, ( GRAMMAR | EXERCISES, and HINTS 
UNSEEN "PAPERS" in ‘LATIN “PROSE and VERSE, with 


Examination Questions, By T. M.A. 2s. 6d, 

EASY TRANSLATIONS from NEPOS, CESAR, CICERO, 
LIVY, &c., for Retranslation into Latin T. COLL LIN 

EXTRAOGTS for TRANSLATION in GREEK, LATIN, and 


By R. C. Jenn, Litt.D., LL.D., H. Jackson, Litt.D., "and W. E. Currey, 


LATIN: PROSE E COMPOSITION, Materials for. By the late 
tors 5 
LATIN. VERSE BOOK. By the late Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 2s. 


(for Tutors on 


RUDIMEN TS “ot "ATTIC CONSTRUCTION and IDIOM. By 
GREEK PROSE ‘COMPOSITION, Materials for. By the late 


v. P. Frost, EY (for Tutors only), $s. 
GREEK VERSE “COMPOSITION. By the Rev. Grorcx 
RESTON, M.A, 4s. 
ad UNSEEN PAPERS ” in Greek Prose and Verse, with Exami- 
nation Questions. By T. COLLINS, M.A. 38. M.A. 38. 


FRENCH and GERMAN. 
SCHILLER — WALLENSTEIN. By Dr. A. Bucunerm. 5s. 
Or The LAGER and PICCOLOMINI together,'2s. 6d. WALLENSTEIN'S TOD. 


SCHILLER — ~ MAID of ORLEANS. By Dr. Wituerw 
AGNER. 


SCHILLER “MARIA STUART. By V. Kasrver, B.-és-L. 
GOETHE —HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. By E. Bett, 
GERMAN” ‘BALLADS: from UHLAND, GOETHE, and 


HILLE L. BIELEFELD, 


LAMARTINE Le TATLLEUR de PIERRES de SAINT- 


VOLTAIRE—CHARLES XII, By L. Drrey. 1s. 6d. 

FENELON — AVENTURES de racers By C. J. 
ELILLE. 2s. 6d, 

PICCIOLA, by X. B. SAINTINE. Dr. Dusvc. 1s. 6d. 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE By F.E. Gaso. 1s. 6d. 
CONCISE DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 
AGES i 
POCKET DICTIONARY Of the "FRENCH and ENGLISH 
Fort 
GERMAN PROSE GOMPOSITION. By Dr. C. A. 
and Literature in King’s College. Fourteenth Edition, 


MATHEMATICS. 
ARITHMETIC. With 8,000 Examples. By Cartes 


bury, M.A., F.R.A.S.. Head Mathematical Fifth Edition, 


Stereoty without Answers, crow 2 parte, 2s. 6d. 
( If. contains COMMEKC ARITUMETIC. “KEY to Part IL 7s. 
he EXAMPL ES (witheut Answers 
EXAMIN ATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. By C. 


PENDLEBURY, for Tutors only, 5s. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. CO. PENDUEBURY, M.A,, 
d W. 8S, Bearp, F.R.G.S., Assistant-Master, Christ's Hospital. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

EUCLID. Books L.-VI., and es of Book XI. With nume- 

rous Exercises. By Horace HTON, M.A 4, College, Barbados. 

Revised Edition, Symbols Abbreviations, 1 

ALGEBRA. “By the Rev. C. Ecsern, M.A. Eighth Edition. 4s. 
EXAMPLES in. =. w. F.  MacmicHAEL, M.A., and R. 


WDE SMIT 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By J. M. M.A., 
iV HITCOMBE, M.A , Assistant-Masters, Eton College. 4s, 6d 


PLANE, “TRIGONOMETRY. the Rev. T. G. Vyvyay, 


Third Edition, Revised. Crown 
EXAMINATION PAPERS in “TRIGONOMETRY. By G. H. ' 
v. T. G. Vyvyan, M.A., 


istant- Master, St. Paul's School. Crown 8vo. #s.6d. KE 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
Senior Master of Charterhouse. Edition, Revised. Crown 
SOLID GEOMETRY, An ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By 


By W. STRADMAN ALDIs, M.A. Thira Edition, 4s 


CONIC SECTIONS TREATED GEOMETRICALLY. By 
W. H. Besaxr, D.Se..F.R-S. Eighth Edition, Revised. 4. 6d. Solutions to Examples,. 


THE ELEMENTARY "GEOMETRY of CONICS. By C. 


Master of St. Edition, Revised. With a New 
rown 
AN INTRODUCHION’ to to PLANE. | A 


AUN, M.A., Fellow of St. Tohn’s College 
A TRE ATISE on HYDROMECHANICS Besanr, 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Part I. 
HYDROSE an Elementary reatise. By H. BEsant, 


Edition, entirely Re-written. Crown 8vo. 4s. #4. 
THBORELICAL L MECHANICS. Division lL. By J. C. Howsry, 
for the Examinations of the Science and Art Department. 
DYN MICS: an Elementary Treatise. By WILLIAM GARNETT, 
.» D.C.L. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
HEAT: Elementary: Treatios. By" GARNETT, 
vi 
EXAMPLES aad | PAPERS in ELEMEN- 
W. GALLATLY rown 8vo. 4s 
MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. By J. Dyer, M.A, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
‘CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


BELL, & CO, 
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BLACKIE EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 
The Century Readers, Fully Mlustrated, 


and bound in wy 

First Primer. Second Primer. 3d. 
Intent Reader. 6d. 

First Reader. 8d. Fourth Reader. 1s. 4d. 

Second Reader. 8d. Fifth Reader. 1s. 6d. 

Third Reader. 1s. Sixth Reader. 1s. 6d. 


Stories for, the Schoolroom. Selected 


Authors,. and A ‘or Class 
by J. H. Yoxatn, Charmingly 
Tilustrated and bound in cloth. 


Infant Reader. 6d. Third Book. 1s. 
Fourth Book, 1s. 
Fifth Book. 1s. 6d. 


Readings from Standard Authors. 


With Notes, &. Cloth, each 1s. 3d. 
Robinson Crusoe. Sir Walter Scott. 
Mary Queen of Scots. Addison’s Spectator. 

The Sovereign Reader. Scenes from 

the Life and Reign of Queen Victoria. By G. A. 
Henry. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The! Dickens Reader. Selected Passages 
from the Works of CHARLES DICKENS, arranged 
and annotated for Class Reading. With a Bio- 

graphical Notice of the Author. Cloth, ls. 4d. 

Shakespeare’s Plays. Carefully Edited, 

with Notes. Cloth, each 8d. 


King Richard II. King John. 
Julius Cesar. As You Like It. 
acbeth. Merchant of Venice. 
Henry the Eighth. The Tempest. 
the Fifth. 10d. | Hamlet. 10d. | King Lear. 10d. 
WRITING. 


Vere Foster’s Copy-Books. These 
Books have been designed by Mr. Vere Foster 
to carry out the principle of clear and legible 
handwriting, and to afford a simple, rapid, and 
—- style of writing for general correspon- 


‘The ORIGINAL SERIES. In18 Numbers, Each 2d. 
The BOLD WRITING SERIES. In 23 Numbers. 


Each 2d. 
The PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbers. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Blackie’s Complete Ari Arithmetic, Cloth, 


1s. 6d. The Answers 
A Practical | Arithmetic on an entirely 


NEW METHOD. By Jackson. Third 

Edition, cloth, 4s. 
Examination Arithmetic. Containing 
00 Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with 


Answers, selected from Examination Papers, &c. 
by T.S. Harvey. Cloth, 2s. KEY, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 
Compendious English Grammar, with 
Bxercises. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
English Composition Exercises. Com- 
me Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for 
ys, Rules and Models for Letters, &c. Cloth, 1s. 
Stories and Essays. A Sequel to “ Eng- 
lish Composition Exercises.” Cloth, 1s. 
The English Language and Literature, 
An Outline for Schools. By Davip CAMPBELL. 


LATIN. 
Elementary LatinGrammar. Cloth, 1s. 


Caesar de. Bello Gallico, Book I. Con- 
taining Br Notes. By JoHN Brown, M.A, 
Cloth, 1s. 
Dr. Burns's F 8 Praxis Primaria: Progres- 
in Writing Latin, with Notes. 
Cloth, 2s.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 


and ROME. By E. M. Berens. Illustrated from 
Antique Sculptures. New Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELOCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitations. With 
Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, 


Tone, and Emphasis. By Ggorck W. BayNHaM. 
Sixth Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DICTIONARIES. 


Annandale’s Concise English Diction- 


ary. Lit Scientific, Etymological, and 
Pronouncing. jew Edition, Revised and Extend 
864 pp., cloth, 5s.; half-roxburghe, és. 6d. ; half- 
morocco, 9s. 

Ogilvie’s Student’s English Diction- 

ry : Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 

With about 300 a, on Wood, roxburghe, 
price 7s, 6d. ; half-calf, 1 


Ogilvie’s Smaller Diction of the 
from 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. the 
2s. 6d.; rox- 


DRAWING. 
Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing- 


BOOKS. Produced under the direct Superinten- 
dence of E. J. Poynter, R.A., and sanctioned by 
the Committee of Council on Education. With 
Instructions and Diagrams to simplify the work 
of both Teacher and Pupil. Each Book contains 
Paper for Drawing on. 
Freehand for Children ..........+- } Books, 4d. each. 
Freehand, Elementary Design...... 2 Books, 4d. each. 
Freehand, First Grade, ——- 6 Books, 44. each. 
Freehand, First Grade, Plants .... 6 Books, 4d. each. 
Freehand. Second Grade .......... 4 Books, 1s. each. 
*,* The Designs are published also on Cards. 


Vere Foster’s Drawing-Books. Ap- 
proved by the Science and Art Department. 
With Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 

In 70 Numbers, each 2d. 
a Series, 20 Num- | Geometrical Series, 12 


Numbers. 
x. 12 Numbers, Perspective, 4 Numbers. 
Animals. 12 Numbers. Model Drawing, 4 Nos. 
Human Figure, 4 Numbers. | Shading, 2 Numbers. 
Blank Exercise Book.—40 pages of Drawing Paper. 
Published also in 18 Parts, each 9d 


HISTORY. 
A History of the British Empire. 


With Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, 
and Plans, by EpGar SANDERSON, M.A., late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Our Country: a Reading Book for Junior 


Classes, By EpGar SANpeRSON, M.A. Fully 
Illustrated» Cloth, 1s. 4d. 


The Story of England: a Reading Book 
for Schools, By EpGAR SANDERSON, M.A. Fully 
Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Outlines of the World’s History, 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. By EpGar 
SANDERSON, M.A. With numerous Illustratioas, 
and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Also in separate Parts. 
Part 1. ANCIENT HISTORY. 1s. 
Part 2. GREECE AND ROME. 2s. 
Part 3. MEDIZVAL HISTORY. 1s. 
Part 4. MODERN HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 


A Synopsis of English History; or, 
te-Book. Compiled by HERBERT 
Wars. “Cloth, 2s. 


An Epitome of History, Ancient, Medi- 
geval, and Modern. For Higher Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Study. Translated from the German 
of CARL PLogtz. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Blackie’s Geographical Manuals, for 
. & 


Middle-Class and Higher Schools, By 
Baker, M.A. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Part I. The Home 
Countries. With 7 Coloured Maps, &c., cloth, 2s. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Part IT. The Colonies and 

With 6 Col d Maps, &c., cloth, 2s. 
ae BRITISH EMPIRE. Complete in 1 vol., cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Commercial Geography: a Complete 
Manual of the rately of the World. By Dr. 
CaRt ZEHDEN. Translated by FinpLay Murr- 
HEAD, M.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Geography of the World: 
a Concise Handbook for rapid revisal in preparing 
for Examinations, and for ready reference. With 
a Complete Series of Maps. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 
Mechanics. With Woodcuts, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Animal Physiology. By Vixceyr T. 
Mvcrcue. With Coloured Plates and Diagrams, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Botany. By Vixcent T MurcHE. With 
numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 1s. 

Chemistry. By W. Jexome Harrison. 
With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
bans gp M.A. With numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 
P 

Agriculture, With Woodcuts, cloth, 1s. 


Blackie’s Science Readers. Ina Series 
of Simple Lessons. Fully Illustrated and bound in 


No. I. COMMON OBJECTS. 84. 

No. Il. COMMON OBJECTS. 10d. 

No. III. PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION. 
SUBSTANCES USED IN ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES, &c. Is. 

No. IV. “ae AND PLANT LIFE. By the 

Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.E.S. Is. 4d. 


No. V. ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE. By the 
Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.E.S. 1s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 


seat and Edited by Professor J. D, 
Everett, D.C.L. Twelfth Edition, Revised 
throughout, copiously Illustrated, medium 8vo, 
cloth, 18s, ; in Parts, limp cloth, each 4s. 6d. 
Part I. Mechanics, &e. | Part III. Electricity, &e. 
Part Il, Heat. Part IV. Sound & Light. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. 4 A 
Text-Book of Elementary Physics. By Professor 
Everetr. New Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 4s. 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. 
y Professor Everrrr. [Illustrated by many 
Woodoute Sixth Edition, Revised, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of Phy- 
siography. By W. J. Harrison and H, R. Wakr- 
FIELD. Part I. Elementary, 1s.6d. Part II, 
Advanced, 2s, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Geol 
By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. Copi 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 

Elementary Botany. By Joszrn W. 


Ottver, Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham 
Midland Institute. Cloth, 2s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
Jerome Harrison and Caartes A. WHITE. 
Numerous Illustrations, Second Edit., cloth, 2s. 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By Cuartes 
H. Draper, D.Sc. Lond., Head-Master of the 
Woolwich High School. Fully Illustrated. New 
Edition, cloth, 2s. 


Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and 
Practical. By Professor A, Humsoipr SEXTON. 
New Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By 
Professor A. BERNTHSEN, Pb.D. Translated by 
M‘Gowan, Pb.D., University College of 
North Wales, Bangor. Cheaper Edition, cloth, 6s. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Payei- 
M.B. Numerous Illustrations, cloth, 4s, 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics 
and HYDROSTATICS. By R. H. Prvxertox, 
B.A. Second Edition, Enlarged, cloth, 3s. 64. 


Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. Prnx- 
ERTON, B.A. New Edition, cloth, 2s. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Applied 
MECHANICS. By Davip Low, 


Guides to the Science Examinations 
of the SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT. By 
W. J. Harrison, 

PHYSIOGRAPHY (Answers, 1882-91). 6d. 

and ELECTRICITY (Answers, 1883- 

CHEMISTRY (Answers, 1882-91). 6d. 


GEOLOGY (Answers, 1883-91). 6d. 
‘ (Others to follow. 


MATHEMATICS. 
First Mathematical Course. Compris- 


ing Arithmetic, (to Simple Equations), 
and the First Third Edition. 
With Answers, 2s.; without Answers, Is. 9d.; 
Answers, 6d. 


Beslid’s Elements of Geometry. With 


Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by 
Layne, M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 


and Appendix ; and a wide we yt of Examina- 
tion Papers. Cloth, 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 
Books I. to IV., in 1 vol., 2s, 64. ; Book I., le, 3 I2., 
IIL., Js. ; IV., 6d. ; V. “and VI. "together, Is.; XI, 
s. 6 


Mathematical Wrinkles. 
Sets Lond Matriculation 


with ‘all Solutions. By W. 
KNIGHT. Cloth, 2s. 2s. 6d. 

Blackie’s Elementary Algebra, From 
Notation to Easy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, 
ls. 6d. With Answers, cloth, 2s. 

Algebra. Up to and including Progres- 

ns and Scales of Notation. By J. G. Kerr, 
Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Algebraic Factors. How to Find Them 
. and How to Use Them. Enlarged Edition. By 
Dr. W. T. Knicut. Cloth, 2s.—KBY, 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 
METRY. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. New 
Edition, Revised and Extended, cloth, 2s. 

Elementary Mensuration, Lines, Sur- 

Exercises, 


FACES, and SOLIDS. With numerous 
cloth, 10d. 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS post-free on application. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 49 ann 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN. 
THE YOUNG BEGINNER'S COURSE, 


I. FIRST LATIN BOOK. Grammar, 


Easy Q 
Il. SECOND - D LATIN BOOK. An Easy 
Latin Reading 


LATIN BOOK. Exercises 


IV. FOURTH LATIN BOOK. A Latin 
Vocabulary for Beginners. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
* Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 


cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


“Part | II. an First Latin Reading Book. 

*Part i. am First Latin Verse Book. 
3s. 6d. 

“Part, Iv. Latin Prose Composition. 


*Part v. ‘Short Tales and Anecdotes for 
Translation into Prose, and Vocabulary. 3s, 6d. 


STUDENTS’ LATIN GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For 
MIDDLE and LOWER FORMS. 3s. 6d. 


A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


. Comprising a full Practice of Rom, Pronouns, and Ad- 
By T. D. Revised and 
G REEK. 


INITIA GRASCA. 
*Part I. Grammar, > Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. 6s, 
SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


. GREEK ACCIDENCE. 2s. 6d. 


PLATO.—SELECTIONS. With Notes. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH. 
*ENGLISH GRAMMAR, With Exer- 


cises. 3s. 6d. 
*PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


With Exercises and Questions. 1s. 


PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 
Revised Edition, With Coloured 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 
SMALLER MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With Ex- 
amples and Exercises. 3s, 6d. 


FREN H. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
* Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part Il. A French Reading Book ; with 
Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
With an Introduction by M. Lirrrt. 6s. 
SMALLER FRENCII GRAMMAR, 


Price 3s. 
GERMAN. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Exercises,” Vocabu- 
laries, and Materials for C 
I. Resding Book ; with Dic- 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Students. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part G 
_ Grammer, Delectus, Exercises, 


*Part II. 
Italian Reading Book. 


MURRAY'S 


STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

With Maps and Woodcuts, 
THE STUDENTS’ HUME: a History of 
Eagiend from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Professor J. 


Pp.) 
"Three price 2s. 6d. each. PART I.—n.c. 
Part IL.—a.p. 1435-1688, Parr IIL.— 


MODERN EUROPE. By R. Lopes, M.A. 


EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE 
AGES. By Henry HALLAM. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. By Henry HALLAM. 

OLDand NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
By PHILIP SMITH. 2 vols. 

ANCIENT HISTORY. To the Conquests 
of Alexander the Great. By PHILir SMITH. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2 vols. 
I. 30-1003, II. 1003-1614. By PHILIP Surra. 

ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
3 vols.: I. A.p. 596-1509, II, 1509-1717. III. 1717-1884. By 
Canon Perry. 

GREECE. To the Roman Conquest. By 
WiLL14M SMITH. With Coloured Maps and Wood- 

ROME. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. 

GIBBON. By Sir 

FRANCE. To the Fall of the Second 
Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Canon 
Brvay. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Canon 
BrVAN. 

GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH INDIA. 
By Dr. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Origin 
and Growth. By GrorcE P. Marsu. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHaw. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, By T. B. SuHaw. 5s. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s, 6:1. each, 
ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 
1887. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Continued 
down to A.D. 70. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. Down to the 


Conquests of Alexander the Great. 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Physical and 
Political. 2s.6d. 
ROME. To the Establishment of the 
mpire. 
GREECE. To the Roman Conquest. 
CLASSIC AL MYTI IOLOGY. or Ladies’ 


hools and'Young 


ENGLISH | LITERATURE. With Lives 


SPECIMENS wot ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


University Extension Manuals. 
Edited by Professor Kxicur. 
Now ready, 
THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual 
By De. i. MILL. With 19 Coloured 
THE USE and ABUSE of MONEY. 
FRENCH I LITERATURE, By H. G. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION and EM- 
PIRE, By A. Caupecorr. With Maps and Plans, 


THe PHILOSOPHY of the BEAU- 
rofessor KNIGUT. 


THE “ELEMENTS: of ETHICS. By 


THE STUDY. "of ANIMAL LIFE. By 
J. University of Batabergh. With 


rous Illus 
THE FINE. ARIS. By Professor 
Wis Brows, With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Other Volumes will follow at regular intervals, Full 
details sent on application to the Publisher. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


LATIN. 
SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. 33rd Edition. By Sir wyngeem SMITH an@ 
Professer T. D. HALL, M.A. (730 pp. 


SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. 
LARGER “LATIN- ENGLISH  DIC- 
TIONARY. 


LARGER "ENGLISH -LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY. 
BIBLE. 
CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


With Illustrations. 
SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL. 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, Biography, and Geogra- 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 


ARY. With 200 Woodcats. 7s, 6d 
SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcutsa 


ENGLISH AND LATIN. 


READABLE ENGLISH DICTION- 
Ay arranged. By Davip MILNE, 


AN ENGLISH-L ATIN GRADUS, or 
Verse Dictiona By C. AINGER, M.A., Trinit 
College, Cambridge, and Ai. G. Winte, M.A.. Chi 
Chureh, Oxford, Assistant Masters in Eton College. 
(443 pp.) Crown'svo. 9s. 


LITTLEARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 
ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times. 


Continued down to 1873. With 36 Woodeuts. 1s. 6d. 

FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to 
the Second Empire. With Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by 


down to the year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts. 
FRANCE. From the Conquest of Laut 
by Casar down to 1878. With 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d, 
GERMANY. From the Invasion by 
Marius to 1880, With 50 Woodeuts. 3s. 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 
THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. An 


Entirely New | | By F. H. 
M.A,, W. R. Iver, M 

THE ETON “ELEMENTARY LATIN 
GRAMMAR. By C. Auverr, M.A., and H. G. 
WIUINTLE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Also by the same Editors. 

*A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 
Adapted to the above Grammar. 2s. 

THE PREPARATORY ETON GRAM- 
MAR. Abridged from the above Work. 2s. 

THE ETON FOURTH FORM OVID 
With Notes by H. G. WinTLe. 

THE “ETON HORACE. The Odes, 
Epodes, and Carmen Saculare. | Notes by F. W. 
Corxisu. With Maps. Crown 6s. 

*ETON EXERCISES in ALGEBRA. 
By E. P. Rouse and A. CocksHortT. Crown Svo. 3s, 
*ETON EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. 

By the Rev. T. Dattox, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ELECTRICITY: the Science of the Nine- 


teenth Century. By E. M. CAILLARD. With [llustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE INVISIBLE POWERS of NA- 
TURE: some Elomentory, in Science 
for Young Beginners. By E. M. CAILLARD. 

KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIO- 
LOGY. Edited W. Morrayt Baker and V. D. 
Harris, With Mustrations 

A DICTIONARY of PLACE-NAMES, 


Giving With Introduction by Joun 8. 


A SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW 
GRAMMAR. With Analysis and Vocabulary. By 
LEATHES. 7s. 


NEW TH’S FIRST BOOK of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d 

LYELL’S STUDENTS’ ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY, A New Rdition, | By Professor Mauris 


* Keys to these Works supplied to Authenticated Teachers on written application. 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES OF 1 


LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B., 1837—1862. 


With Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


[Ready next week. 


DIARY of the SALISBURY PARLIAMENT. 
By H.W. Lucy. Llustrated by Harry Furnivs. 21s, 


KING HENRY VIII. With a Series of Mag 


nificent Photogravures from Original Drawings by Sir James Linton, 4 


* The Edition of KING HENRY VIII. will be strictly limited to 250 Numbered 
Copies. Price on application. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 


“A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morais. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations from the Old Masters and from contemporary 
Portraits. 21s. [Yow ready. 


NEW LIGHT on the BIBLE and the HOLY 
LAND. ByB.T. A. Everts. Illustrated. 21s, 


DORE’S DANTE’S INFERNO. Illustrated 
by Gustave Doré, With Introduction by A. J. BuTten. 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHY OF COLUMBUS. 


THE CAREER of COLUMBUS. By Cuartzs 
Exrox, F.S.A. With Map. 10s. 6d. [Wow ready. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By 


JamEs Payn. Second Edition. 2 vols, 21s, 


FOOTBALL. The Rugby Union Game. Edited 


by Rev. F. MARSHALL. With ru. <a by A. G. GuILEEMARD, A. Bupp, 
G. Row.anD HILt, A. M. Crook, H. VAssaLi, W. Cait, C. J. B. Marnrorr, 
H. H. Atmonp, Sypvey R. James, R. W. Irvine, and J. J. MacCarTHy. 
With numerous Ill 7s. 6d. [Ready in September. 


OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By Frank 


Barrett. 3 vols. cloth gilt, 31s. 6d.’ [Ready in a few days. 


‘THE SNARE of the FOWLER. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 3 vols, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. [Ready in September, 


THE MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. Meapr. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY. Eight Years 


of Trouble in Samoa. By Roserr Louis STEVENSON. Cloth, 6s. 
[Now ready, 


THE WRECKER. By Rosert Louts Steven- 
son and LLoyp OsBouRNE. Illustrated. 6s. [Fourth Edition now ready. 


‘LEONA. By Mrs. Moresworru. Cloth gilt, 6 6s. 


THEN EW OHIO : a Story of East and West. 


By Epwarp Everett HALE. 6s. [Now ready. 


A BLOT of INK. Translated from the French 


of Ren# Bazin by Q and Pau M. FRancke. 5s, 


A LIST of CASSELL § COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES for the Season 1892-93 will be forwarded post free on application, 


FAIRWAY ISLAND. By Horace Hurcuison, 


With 4 Full-page Plates. 5s. 


THE BEACH of FALESA and The BOTTLE” 


IMP. By R. L. STEVENSON. Illustrated. 5s, 


O’DRISCOLL’S WEIRD; and other Stories, © 


By A. WERNER. 5s, [Now ready. , 
THE REPUTATION of GEORGE SAXON; 


and other Stories. By Mortey Ronerts. 5s, [Now ready. 


THE LADY’S DRESSING-ROOM.  Trans- 


Thirty Thousand Copies of the French Edition were sold in three months. 


PLAYTHINGS and PARODIES. Short 


Stories by Barry Paix, 5s. 


PADDLES and POLITICSdown the DANUBE 


By Pou.rEenry BIGELOW. With Illustrations by the Author. 3s. 6d. 


SUPPRESSED BY ORDER OF THE CZAR. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR and HIS 


NEIGHBOURS. By PoutTeney BiceLow. Cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 


CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 


Containing of the most Eminent Men and Women of 
ali Ages and Countries. 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


eum Words and Phrases. Cheap Edition, 
3s. 6d. {Now ready. 


EUROPEAN PICTURES of the YEAR. 


Being the Foreign Art —— to the MAGAZINE OF ART, Paper 
wrapper, 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, 4s. 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. By the | 
Rev. A. SmyTHe-PaLmer, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE: a Book for 


Young Men commencing Business. Conned, 
fort. By an ELDER BROTHER. 33, 6d. 


MOUNT DESOLATION: an 


Romance. By W. CarLTon Dawe. 5s. 


BEETLES, BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and 


other INSECTS. A Brief Introduction to their Collection and Pesservotion ; 
A.W. and W. Kinsy. With 12 Coloured 


THE ART of MAKING and USING 
SKETCHES. From the French of G. Frarront, Professor at the College 
of the Legion of Honour. By Ciara ‘BELL, With 560 Lllustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NOTICE. 


The FIRST.WEEKLY NUMBER of CHUMS, the New Iilustrated Paper for Boys, will 
be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT, September 14, price 1d. | 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; PARIS AND MELBOURNE. 
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